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Appalachia: An American Tomorrow 

Report to the Commission on Religion in Appalachia 
on Trends and Issues in the Appalachian Region 

Introduction 

There is no single Appalachia. There are several. Some geographic 
definitions of Appalachia are broad such as the thirteen state definition 
of the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC). Some geographic definitions 
are limited such as a holler, a town or a county. Offical definitions like 
that of the ARC emphasize the region and analyze cannon socioeconomic and 
demographic measures within the region. The definitions of local residents 
emphasize a place as home and the socioeconomic and demographic measures 
are lived-experiences. There is an array of other definitions between the 
regional emphasis and the local emphasis. There is even a definition of an 
Appalachia which cannot be found on a map. By this definition Appalachia 
is less of a place and more of a process of economic development and 
exploitation which happened in a particular region over a period of time. , 
This definition of Appalachia is a standard with which to measure national 
tolerance for inequality, fairness, environmental degradation, and human 
need* It generally means levels of income, housing, education, and 
employment below the American national level on the average and shockingly 
lower than American standards in some instances. It generally means long 
term economic depression or at least very hard times. But it does not mean 
the complete absence of wealth; msrely an organization and development of 
wealth that coincides or results in these other conditions. This 
definition of Appalachia as a process sometimes takes the verb form, to 
Appalachianize. To Appalachianize is a transitive verb which refers to the 
development and extraction of great wealth, especially natural resources, 



in a manner that eventuates in substandard levels of human welfare and 
services for people closest to the development. 

There are some who define Appalachia as somehow anomalous to the 
United States. To them it is a'' region of economic hardship and problems 
which remains apart from the general prosperity of the American economy for 
unique and peculiar reasons. They differ markedly from those who define 
Appalachia as directly related to the American economy. These divergent 
definitions parallel national differences. For example , there are those 
who are confident in the soundness of the principles of capitalism and who 
invoke supply-side economics as a means to deal with the present sluggish 
economy. This theory simply restates a belief in an "invisible hand 11 as 
the prime mechanism of the distribution of social and economic benefits. 
Two centuries after Adam Smith almost casually coined the phrase , official 
policy is still premised on the hypothesis that each person pursuing the 
maximization of his or her o:vn utility will bring about maximum common 
benefit. Those who disagree with this view advocate government 
intervention in the economy but differ among themselves from those who urge 
modest reform to those who urge major restructuring of the economy. State 
regulation , public control , democraticization of the work place and/or an 
increased welfare state are various strategies to get the invisible hand 
out of its own pocket or out of the pockets of the poor and working 
classes. These critics to various degrees hypothesize a time when 
corporate managers if left in charge will spoil the earth and society for 
everyone else and ultimately haggle over the price of the rope with which 
to hang themselves. This report suggests that Appalachia by any definition 
is an appropriate place to apply either or both hypotheses. 
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This report examines economic and social trends and issues in the 
Appalachian region for the past decade or more. Appalachia is a place of 
"acute and obvious human need. It is partly a region of great mineral 
wealth and economic activity which by a sleight of the invisible hand 
leaves large portions of its people impoverished and with human services 
far below national standards and with more than its share of enduring and 
new economic problems. It is a region where supply side-economics exacts 
costs rather than provides benefits. Indeed the explanations for economic 
conditions in the region which supply-side economics is premised upon 
suggest deficiencies of individuals and groups in the region thus taking 
away even the vestige of dignity in adversity. Other explanations suggest 
that the region's industry and needs exemplify the excesses and abuses of 
our economic system which requires reform or radical change. 

This report also relates the region's recent economic experiences to 
national trends. It suggests to those who see Appalachia as a region apart 
that Appalachian economic characteristics, especially since World War II f 
bear similarity to national socioeconomic trends and issues which 
newspapers now report daily. It reports to those who understand 
Appalachian needs as part of past regional economic development that 
presently there are regional trends and issues which are part of a profound 
national economic change and suggests that regional problems will require 
national as well as regional solutions that do more than address historical 
patterns of abuse. Appalachia is an American tomorrow in a double sense. 
Its past and current experiences are illustrative of national changes at 
present and to come. Its own future is now, as it has always been, 



dependent upon American institutions and practices* 

One cannot conduct a survey of trends without a great deal of help to 
acquire data and to overcome the trepidation of such a task* The people 
at the Commission on Religion in Appalachia holped me on both counts* Judy 
Morelock provided information and critical responses and Jim Sessions 
provided the challenge and the enthusiasm* Secondly, the staff of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission helped; in particular Joseph Cerneglia and 
Jerome Pickard. Third, numerous individuals - workers, professionals, men 
and women, young and old, community residents and carmunity organizers have 
shared their experiences with me which provided a "shore" for an ocean of 
data. In particular Harris Raynor provided me with critical and useful 
comments, I am grateful to all these people and happy to share with than 
credit for the strengths of this report. The shortcomings are my own as 
well as the opinions contained in it. 

I have revised the report in light of comments I have received. Chris 
Weiss of Women and Employment, Inc. in West Virginia, in particular, 
provided comments and information which I have incorporated. In addition, 
the comments of others lead me to believe that while the emphasis on the 
relation of the region and the nation and the mutuality of issues is 
accurate, some of the issues may have been understated. Therefore, let me 
make my conclusion clear. The human needs of Appalachia relate to 
developments of a post- industrial economy in America. Economic changes 
have occured much faster than our political or social adaptations. 
American social attitudes and political policies towards dependent 
populations - the young, the old, the disabled and the unemployed - have 
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contributed to the extensive poverty of the region. The negative results 
of these attitudes and policies have been compounded by extremely limited 
employment opportunities which .'stem from another set of social attitudes 
and political policies toward. the ownership and managonent of capital and 
resources. These American attitudes and policies toward dependent 
populations and capital combine- presently to create profound consequences 
especially for women and members of racial minorities. These consequences 
have required and will continue to require changes in the roles of labor, 
families, non-profit groups, men and women, schools and churches. These 
consequences and changes in Appalachia parallel and excede those which are 
apparent nation wide. 
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Chapter 1 Statement of Purpose 



1A CORA's Self-Assessment 

The Conmission on Religion'* in Appalachia (CORA) set out on a 
self-study in 1982. CORA's desire "to maintain and improve its positions 
of ecumenical religious leadership in the region and to assist its new 
staff in their leadership functions" prompted this self-study (OORA: 1) . 
CORA began in 1965 with a mission "to deal with the religious, moral , and 
spiritual implications inherent in the economic, social and cultural 
conditions in the Appalachian region" (CORA: 1). Its present self-study 
now involves an examination of emerging needs of the region and CORA's 
past, present work. 



This specific report covers regional Appalachian socioeconomic trends 
and issues as part of CORA's effort to identify energing needs in the 
region and to lead in responding appropriately to them. It shares two 
goals of CORA's overall self-assessment: first, to understand the region as 
a dynamic area undergoing change; and second, to provide more analysis of 
the northern and southern parts of Appalachia in addition to Central 
Appalachian In addition to these goals, CORA set the following specific 
objectives for this report (OORA: 5): 



- to collect and review research and reports of 
agencies, universities, and organizations such 
as the Appalachian Alliance; 

- to summarize this research and these reports in 
a form useful to CORA, and the Task Force for 
Assessment and Planning; 
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- to specify regional economic issues - including 
employment and developments in big industries - 
demographic trends, environmental concerns/ 
educational issues, family and gender role 
changes, and religious trends; 

- to note national trends, including federal 
budget 

allocations, for their potential impact on the 
region and CORA's work; and 

- to combine social science, knowledge of the 
Appalachian region and ethical sensitivity. 

I have worked to achieve these objectives aiid to report on issues 
which are regional and national. I have avoided duplicating information 
already available. Figures on church membership are available in CORA's 
Atlas of the Church in Appalachia. Likewise, the Appalachian Alliance's 
study, Landownership Patterns and Their Impacts on Appalachian Counties, 
is an excellent source on land use as well as landownership (Appalachian 
Alliance; Beaver) . 

IB Over vi aw 

This report deals with Appalachia not as a region set apart but as a 
region integrated with the national and international economy. The 
regional conditions of unemployment, dislocated workers, low incomes and 
needed human services represent a fundamental challenge to the United 
States to devise mechanisms to distribute goods and services with more 
equity so that all citizens enjoy some reasonable share of the national 
standard of the quality of life. But this challenge is not merely 
regional. In fact, the Appalachian region is a reflection of a national 
economy and a precursor of national changes. These changes include new 
employment patterns; new educational needs of workers and the young; new 
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roles of organized labor; new roles for men and women in the labor force; 
new demands on the family; and increased needs of the very young and the 
old. In capsule form, the region offers lessons of the consequences of 
automation f of changed patterns of ownership and management/ of the 
increased internationalization *bf the economy on employment and wages and 
of national attitudes towards dependent populations - the young, the old f 
the disabled, and the unemployed - who do not participate in the workforce 
as it is presently defined. The region awaits further consequences of 
these same factors especially on the "new poor," that is, those households 
with recently unemployed blue collar workers who have few prospects of 
returning to jobs in the same industry. Automation and 
internationalization are apparently inevitable and perhaps preferable, in 
some instances, but the region's recent experience makes clear we must find 
better methods to deal with their consequences. Changed patterns of 
ownership and management have obvious adverse social consequences that 
require public attention and response. Likewise, national attitudes 
towards the dependent require change to assure that each person has 
adequate opportunity for health at birth, education during youth, 
employment as an adult and dignity and security in old age. 

One consensus among the many analysts whose information was used in 
compiling this report is that national economic recovery will be slow and 
it will not not mean automatic economic benefits for the Appalachian region 
(ARC, 1983C:4). This is a change from the optimism about the American 
economy's capability to ameliorate Appalachian ills. The reviving American 
economy is filled with problems, some of which are particularly acute for 
the industries on which the Appalachian region was particularly dependent. 

8 
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Consequently, the apparent needs of Appalachia for jobs, income, education, 
and human services are part of a conplex web of technological change, 
capital formation and management and federal budgets and programs. 

The trends within the Appalachian region are not encouraging and are 
indicative of serious national economic problems, attendant social changes 
and the complexity of selecting appropriate solutions. But this report 
deals with trends not inevitablities and human beings can alter the trends 
which their actions put in motion previously. The hope inferred in this 
report is the concern of agencies such as CORA which prompted it. Local 
leadership and regional organizations, like CORA, are absolutely necessary 
to extrapolate local efforts and needs to larger programs and to provide 
the necessary elements for the democratic and participatory implementation 
of large scale programs which Appalachian conditions suggest are needed. 
People at the local level working for change or merely trying to cope 
should examine their work for its regional and national importance. 
Regional and national agencies can assist in this by examining local 
efforts for the root causes of the problems which call the efforts forth 
and for the means to develop leadership to deal with those causes. The 
report underscores the importance and wisdom of the adage that one should 
act locally but think globally in assessing both problems and solutions in 
Appalachia as elsewhere. 

Two other cautions of trends are necessary. First, the economic 
picture of Appalachia is a fast changing one and affects other aspects of 
Appalachian life quickly. Unemployment may reach record hightf and record 
lows in the space of a few years. Discovering trends entails collecting 
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and synthesizing a series of static measures taken at different times and 
sometimes with a variety of instruments. Census figures taken every ten 
years, for example, may not reveal significant changes during a five year 
period in that decade. Second, trends do not anticipate the unexpected; 
they simply project the past and our understanding of the present. They 
suggest futures which we may want to welcome or avoid. In addition, these 
futures are themselves only one part of a range of possibilities which 
unexpected human and natural events may shape. Three Mile Island, for 
example, altered the nuclear future of America, if not the world. 
Likewise, other unplanned events may have profound impacts on the future. 
Consequently, if hindsight is 20/20, foresight is vision through opaque 
lenses marked IF/THEN. 

1C Sources 

The sources used in this report come primarily from studies of the 
Appalachian Regx. \il Commission which detailed economic conditions within 
the region. In many cases data on employment and industrial performances 
were available up to 1983 and almost always up to 1980. On the other hand, 
data on income, poverty, family make-up, education and other social 
indicators were less current and are only now being reported from the 1980 
census. A special study comparing socioeconomic measures in the region 
from 1970 to 1980 was attempted with ARC's assistance but proved too 
formidable a task. This report reflects the availability of data and is 
thus more detailed and current on economic and employment matters. The 
availability of data, in turn, infers a set of priorities. The fact is 
that we do not know as much about human needs and services, the status of 
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women , children and minorities within the Appalachian region as we should. 
This is because policy makers gave these issues less attention than the 
issues for which there is ample data. Consequently, this report is far 
* less detailed on trends in human services and needs because their measures 
within the Appalachian region have not been taken uniformily and regularly. 
I have tried whenever possible to report comparable data from different 
time periods to illustrate trends. When such measures for Appalachia do 
not exist, for example the status of women in poverty, it is impossible to 
demonstrate a trend or measure the probleru This does not mean that such 
problems do not exist. Rather they are problems without measures. 

The severe recessions beginning in 1979 and the general sluggish 
economic performance of the 1970s have stimulated numerous studies of 
present and future national economic trends. Several of these were used to 
establish a context to assess the present and future of the Appalachian 
economy and social consequences. A summary of the Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
report is appended to this report because of the important overview it 
gives of the changing structure of the Appalachian economy. 

Examining information sources about Appalachia makes one aware of the 
changes since 1965. There are now official government sources of 
information and numerous university-based centers and programs of 
Appalachian studies. The market of information has been transformed. 
Before 1965, that market was primarily an extractive economy of films, 
photographs, and sensational reports controlled and operated for or by 
audiences outside the region. At the same time, there was a more modest 
local economy of pamphlets, reports and analyses at the community level, 
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almost a black market which Helen Lewis first identified (Lewis , 1970). 
Harry Caudill and Jack Weller changed this by satisfying or creating a mass 
market for Appalachian information with their books Night Comes To The 
Cumberlands and Yesterday's People. ARC has stimulated numerous studies 
about Appalachia which are region-wide and which provide information about 
trends and conditions within the region. Appalshop and the Appalachian 
Studies Conference are other examples of regional efforts to improve the 
market for Appalachian information. Community groups and non-proit 
organizations are also important consumers, producers, and distributors of 
information. This information is also much better organized now than 
before (Fisher). This increase of amount, quality, and organization of 

0 

information are indications of changes towards an information and service 
economy. But there is additional significance as well. The recently 
completed study of the Appalachian Alliance on land ownership culminated 
almost two decades of local efforts to document land ownership, taxation 
policies, and consequences for public resources for public services. The 
support of the ARC made it more available and acceptable to a regional and 
national market. This was an example of the temporary integration of 
formerly distinct producers. The Appalachian information industry is still 
undergoing change and faces a certain decline if the ARC ends as it is 
scheduled to in the near future. 

The profound changes in the Appalachian information economy enable us 
to know more about things that need to be changed. However, we also learned 
enough now to know that knowledge is only a starting point and that knowing 
something about a problem is no'j doing something about it. Knowledge may 
enable us to act effectively if there are organizations and institutions 
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with the capacity to act on information. Because there is a need for 
action there must be attention to sources of knowledge after ARC and the 
institutional context for action. Consequently, CORA and any other group 
concerned with human needs and services must be mindful of the politics and 
consequences of information economics as part of an overall strategy of 
change just as they would any other form of economic activity. 

ID Subregions 

The Appalachian region as defined by the Appalachian Regional 
Commission is the creature of politics and a mechanism to incorporate as 
many states and congressional districts as possible. Thirteen states were 
included within the Appalachian region providing twenty-six senators and 
fifty-nine members of the House of Representatives as potential supporters 
for the programs of the Appalachian Regional Corrmission because they 
touched the districts and states represented by these members of Congress. 
In addition, local political and business elites in 397 counties were 
organized into economic development activities and provided local support. 

The logic of this definition extends beyond mere political expediency 
however. Each part of the region has definite economic and human needs. 
These are reported here. However, the region is very diverse and its needs 
vary by kind and degree. The region extends from Southern New York to 
Eastern Mississippi and has over twenty million people residing within it. 
It is contiguous with major metropolitan areas including Atlc"*:a, 
Cincinnati, Harrisburg, Lexington, Memphis, and Montgomery. Other major 
cities including Albany, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, 
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Nashville, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington D. C. are within a hour's 
drive of its borders. Generalizations about such a region and so many 
people are nearly impossible. .Consequently, this report emphasizes 
analysis by subregions. We will follow ARC's convention of reporting on 
Northern, Central, and Southern - * Appalachia whenever possible. Each 
subregion experienced different economic changes since 1965 and different 
human consequences. Likewise subregions often mask the different 
experiences of counties within a subregion. We will report the differences 
that we know. However, it is important to note that we are not dealing 
with a homogeneous geographic entity. There are important differences 
within the region and even within subregions between rural and urban areas. 
The geography and subregions are so important to this report that they are 
indicated on the cover. 
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Chapter 2 Population Changes 



It was regional and national news when ARC announced that outmigration 
from the Appapachian region had ended and that by the mid-1970s a net 
migration into the region was apparent. This was a reversal of two decades 
of outmigration. Because of this reversal the region's population 
increased at a rate almost equal to that of the nation from 1970 to 1980. 
But there were important differences in population change and migration 
among the subregions. As Figure 2-1 indicates there were some counties 
with only modest growth and some counties with population declines from 
1970 to 1980. It is evident that the most rapid growth occurred in Central 
and Southern Appalachia. This was due, in part f to the boom in coal in 
Central Appalachia. There may be at least two explanations in Southern 
Appalachia. First, the economy performed relatively well there. Second, 
there are Appalachian Georgia counties which are contiguous to Atlanta and 
whose incredible growth was a combination of economic activity and urban 
sprawl. In Northern Appalachia a continued slow population growth or 
decline was apparent and indicative of continued outmigration. 

In addition to increases and decreases in numbers the distribution of 
the Appalachian population by age changed from 1970 to 1980. There are 
fewer children in the region; nore young working age people; and more older 
people of pre-retirement and retirement age. While the number of children 
declined overall, some areas had increases in their numbers and their needs 
may increase because of increased employment of women outside of the home 
and changed family patterns (see section 4C) and changes in public 
programs. The number of older people coupled with more of than living 
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alone suggests a present and future need for increased services for the 
elderly. 

2A Demographics 

In 1970, 18*2 million people lived in the Appalachian region. In 
1980, 20.2 million people lived in the region. This was an 11.1 percent 
increase while nationally the population increased 11.4 percent. In 
numbers, the population of the Appalachian region increased by about two 
million people between 1970 and 1980. This ended two decades of very slow 
growth in population from 1950 to 1970. The entire population growth of 
this twenty year period was only 839,000 people. By 1985 the population of 
the Appalachian region is expected to reach 21.2 million people. 
Population figures by state for 1960, 1970, and 1980 and percentages of 
change are given in Table 2A.1. They indicate significant changes in 
coalmining areaj like Virginia, Kentucky, and West Virginia from population 
decreases to population increases. There are slow or declining rates of 
growth in Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania but rapid and increased 
growth in Appalachian Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. All of these latter states had population growth 
rates in excess of the regional and national averages. 

These changes and growth rates should not obscure the population 
distribution indicated in Table 2A.2. About half of the region's 
population is in the north, almost one-third in Pennsylvania; one-tenth is 
in Central Appalachia; and about 40 percent in Southern Appalachia. Even 
within subregions there are important patterns to this population growth. 
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TABLE 2A.1 



POPULATION GROWTH IN THE APPALACHIAN REGION 



United States 
Appalachian Region 

Alabama 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Missiaalppl 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Pcnnaylvanla 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Northern Appalachia 
Central Appalachia 

Southern Appalachia 



I960 
179,323,175 
17,726.567 

1,982,286 
675,024 
i 922,152 
195,808 
406,187 

1,000,064 
939,740 

1.119,555 

5,930,784 
586,523 

1.607,689 ' 
500,334 

1.860,421 

9 1 705, 600 
' 1,079,100" 

6,141,800 



1970 • 

203,302,P3| t 

18,216,957 

2,137,404 
813,844 
876,501 
209,349 
418,644 
1,056,552 
1,038,956 
1,129,855 
5,930,522 
656,325 
1,734,501 
470,265 
1,744,237 

9,734,022 
1,744,891 

6,738,044 



1980 

116,504,825 

20,234,335 

2,427,024 
1,103,941 
1,077,095 

220,132 

482,712 
1,083,266 
1,217.723 
. 1,262,558 
5,995,097 

791,587 
2,073.647 

549,909 
1,949.644 

10,082,868 
2,099,705 

7,948,298 
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Central Appalachia is the only predominantly rural area. Seventy-five 
percent of the population is in rural counties in Central Appalachia 
compared with 25 percent in the region , 18 percent in Northern Appalachia 
and 23 percent in Southern Appalachia. Central Appalachia 1 s population 
increase was predominantly in rural counties, 75 percent. Northern 
Appalachian population increase from 1970 to 1980 was only 3.6 percent but 
6b percent of that was in rural counties. Fifty percent of the population 
increase in Southern Appalachia was in metropolitan counties and only 23 
percent in rural counties. 

Throughout the region the major metropolitan areas declined or had 
slower than regional average growth rates except for Southern Appalachia. 
Counties peripheral to major metropolitan areas had fast growth in all the 
subregions. This was especially true in Southern Appalachia. Counti s 
surrounding Birmingham, Atlanta, and Greenville, S.C. recorded larg^ 
increases in population. In fact, the counties reporting the most r v uc 
growth, that is, all counties with a 40 percent increase in population or 
more between 1970 and 1980 are counties contiguous with major metropolitan 
areas, mainly in the South (ARC/1). A majority of them were also on the 
edges of the region. Table 2A.2 records population increases by the size 
of counties. This table makes clear that the increase in population in 
rural and peripheral metropolitan counties is much faster than in 
metropolitan counties within the region. Again however , in terms of 
absolute numbers more people, almost half, live in major metropolitan areas 
within the region than in either urban counties, 25 percent, or rural 
counties, 26 percent. 
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TABLE 2 A. 2 



Population Trendsand Annual Rates of Change 
Appalachian Region, Subregions and County Groups 

. 1970-1980 



Population 



Geographical Division 

Apf^Slrtlan Region 
Metropolitan Counties 
Major Metropolitan 
Peripheral 
Metropolitan 
Urban Counties 
Rural Counties 

Subregions 
Northern Appalachla 
Metropolitan Counties 
" Major Metropolitan 
Peripheral 
Metropolitan 
Urban Counties 
Rural Counties 

Central Appalachla 

Metropolitan Counties 
Major Metropolitan 
Peripheral 
Metropolitan 

Urban Counties 

Rural Counties 

Southern Appalachla 
Metropolitan Counties 
Major Metropolitan 
Peripheral 
Metropolitan 
Urban Counties 
Rural Counties 



April 1. 1980. 
(Census)* 

20.130.868 
9.842.082 
8,136,895 

1.705.187 
5,086,662 
5,202.124 



10.082.865 
5.314.332 
4.866.788 

447.544 
2.930.960 
1,837,573 

2.099.705 
214,618 
122.329 

92.289 
376.319 
1.508.768 

7.948.298 
4.313.132 
3.147.778 

1.165.354 
1.779.383 
1.855.783 



April 1. 1975 
(Estimate) 

19.034.389 
9.461.039 
7.983.843 

1.477.196 
4,807.277 
4.766.073 



9.890.543 
5.328.175 
4,922.014 

406.161 
2.848,779 
1.713.589 

1.888.286 
199.621 
114,277 

85.344 
335.971 
1.352.694 

7.255.560 
3.933.243 
2.947.552 

985.-91 
1.622.527 
1.699.790 



April 1. 1970 
(Census)f 

18.216.957 
9.217.806 
7.920,922 

1.296.884 
4.580.036 
4,419,115 



9.734.022 
5.353.698 
4.974.668 

379.030 
2.770.257 
1.610.067 

1.744.891 
194.334 
112.676 

81.658 
309.412 
1.241.145 

6.738.044 
3.669.774 
a833.578 

836.196 
500.367 
1.567.903 



Population Change 

1970-1980 1970-1980 
(Number)* (percent)* 



1.913.911 
624.276 
215.973 

408.303 
506.626 
783.009 



348.843 
-39.366 
-107.880 

68.514 
160.703 
227,506 

354.814 
20.284 
9.653 

10,631 
66.907 
267.623 

1.210.254 
643.358 
314.200 

329.158 
279,016 
287,880 



10.5% 
6.8 
2.7 

31.5 
11.1 
17.7 



3.6% 

- 0.7 

- 2.2 

18.1 
5.8 
14.1 

20.3% 
10.4 
8.6 

13.0 
21.6 
21.6 

18.0% 

17.5 

11.1 

39.4 
18.6 
18.4 



Source: ARC staff tabulations from 1980 Census of Population and Housing, Preliminary Reports (PHCSO-P-2 through PHC80-P-52), for the 
Appalachian states. 

'Preliminary 1980 Census population. 

11970 Census population as revised. 
1975 estimates from interpolated revenue sharing Census estimates. 
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2B Age Cohorts 



The Appalachian population, since 1970, has seen an increase in the 
percentage of people age sixty-five and over. The region has U.2 percent 
of its population in this age group as compared to a national average of 
10.5 percent. Generally, people sixty-five and older constitute a larger 
portion of the Northern Appalachian counties than the Southern subregion 
and Central Appalachian figures fall between them. The Appalachian 
Pennsylvania population has 13,4 percent of its population 65 and over, for 
example, whereas Appalachian Georgia has 9.6 percent and South Carolina has 
10 percent of their populations in this age category. One-third of older 
Appalachians live in Pennsylvania. 

There are important variations in the number of older people within 
each state and each subregion. There are, for example, twelve counties in 
the region with an older population equal to 15.8 percent or more of the 
total county population. Figure 2B.1 gives an indication of the population 
sixty-five years and older as indexed against the national average for the 
year 1975. In general, rural plateau counties and mountain counties have 
larger percentages of elderly people. Likewise, urban and metropolitan 
counties especially in Northern Appalachia also have larger percentages of 
an elderly population for the same reasons: relatively low economic 
development encourages younger people to outmigrate. 

The population figures broken down by age make clear that there has 
been an increase in the absolute number of older people living in 
Appalachia and not merely a relative increase vis-a-vis the rest of the 
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population* In 1980 there were one-half million more people of ages 
sixty-five or older than in 1970, This was almost 27 percent of the 
region's population increase during that decade. The older population will 
continue to increase in absolute numbers and proportionately as long as 
life expectancy keeps increasing. Figure 2B.2 shows populations in 1970 
and 1980 by age. The percent of the population under eighteen years of age 
decreased. This is a decline in absolute numbers as well. Overall the 
daira indicate that the natural growth rate in the region is slower than 
that of the nation and its own previous rate. There are two important 
exceptions in Kentucky and West Virginia. Both states had increases in the 
population under five. In fact- although the region's population under 
five years of age declined by about 100,000 from 1970 to 1980, Kentucky 
gained almost 13,000 such people and West Virginia more than 7,000 
according to unpublished estimates of the ARC. These increases in the baby 
population is a reflection of the growth in the young adult population in 
these states as well as higher birth rates. 

Figure 2B.2 is useful also in showing the important pattern of the 
changes in the working age population. The population of ages 45-54 
decreased. The population of ages 55 to 64 years increased by more than 
one-quarter million or about 13 percent of the region's entire population 
increase. Part of this increase represents a return of previous outmigrants 
who were faced with structural unemployment or incentives for early 
retirement. The number and locations of this segment of the population 
increase are important but difficult to determine. These people may 
aggravate the serious employment problem of portions of the region and well 
compound the need of the region for services for the elderly eventually. 
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Figure 2B.2 

AGE COMPOSITION OF POPULATION CHANGE, 1970-80 
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The pqx tion of ages 18-24 increased by more than one-half million or 27 
percent of the total regional population increase. The age categories are 
not precise enough to assess the place of the population of the baby boom 
but it is likely that the relative decline in young people and relative 
increase in the young working age population is due to the aging of people 
born between 1948 and 1960. These people who were between twenty and 
thirty- two years of age in 1980 are now part of a larger , younger work 
force that will be looking for work for a long time* In addition , the 
region may hear an echo of this baby boom population which is now fully of 
child bearing age* This increase in the older population along with high 
unemployment and limited employment opportunities for the young work force 
which we shall detail is a regional replication of the national problem 
with our social security program of beneficiaries increasing at a pace 
faster than the younger work force. 

Thomas Ford conducted a study of the family in Central Appalachia 
(1983) • His comparison of families in 1958 and 1976 offers some further 
evidence of the changes among age cohorts. The only age groups to show 
increases from 1958 to 1976 were those of the baby boom population , those 
20-24 and 25-29 , and the older population , those 55 and older. His figures 
are given in Figure 2B.3. They indicate a substantial increase in the 
number of older women in Central Appalachian The five year intervals offer 
a more complete picture of the age cohorts but his data are only for 1958 
and 1976 and for the Central Appalachian region. Nevertheless they are 
consistent with data on regional changes from 1970 and 1980 and may offer 
refinements of the broader regional data and indications of the increased 
severity of recent and future recessions because of increases in the young 
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2C Migration 

The region's overall population increase was assisted by a reversal of 
migration in the decade 1970 to 1980. Table 2C.1 indicates the nature of 
migration in and out of the region since 1950. The migration since 1970 
has been a net inward flow to the region • This integration had wide 
variations within the region which paralleled the economic activity within 
the region. Economic activity around cities such as Atlanta and Knoxville 
attracted a working-age population. Economic activity in the coal fields 
did the same, it may also be that economic decline in other areas pushed 
former outmigrants back to the region. In any event, between 1970 and 1980 
Central and Southern Appalachia received the greatest share of migrants 
most of whom were probably young working-age atd pre- or post-retirement 
age. 

A study by ARC in the 1960s (Saunders) identified areas by varying 
degrees of economic activity. Those which had relatively high employment 
in food products and fabricated textiles, very low employment in mining, 
high labor force participation, higher per capita income and relatively low 
unemployment account for more than 60 percent of the population increase 
within Appalachia between 1970 and 1980. These areas include the 
Appalachian portions of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. Other areas, such as Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia 
had far less favorable economic characteristics in the 1960s but increased 
activity in coal mining in the 1970s. Consequently, there was heavy 
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population increase in portions of these states which amounted to 24 
percent of the region's total population increase. Even in these 
relatively good times, however, these areas continued to have low levels of 
participation in the labor force, high unemployment, and low per capita 
income as we shall see. 

There are other noteworthy patterns to the population shifts 
attributable to migration and economic activity. Northern Appalachia was 
an area of low economic growth and decline and saw negligible net 
inmigration or continued outmigration. On the other hand, the Southern 
Appalachian region, an area of growth in excess of national figures up to 
1975, saw net immigration greater than 10 percent. This figure is inflated 
by the population growth around the Atlanta region which doubled in 
population between 1970 and 1980. In fact, the counties of the Atlanta 
metropolitan region accounted for 10 percent of the net population increase 
within the entire Appalachian region between 1970 and 1980. Gwinnett 
County alone grew by 94,000 people which is about 5 percent of the entire 
region's increase during this time. This growth indicates that the 
population increase by inmigration was greatest in areas on the edges of 
the Appalachian region especially in Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Counties peripheral to Birmingham, like those around Atlanta also 
reported population increases in excess of 40 percent. Only Chattanooga 
and Knoxville recorded similar growth in metropolitan regions well within 
the region. In addition, Powell, Martin, and Laurel, Kentucky recorded 
population increases of 40 percent or more and were the only rural counties 
in the region to do so. Kentucky reported a 23 percent population increase 
or just more than 200,000 people from 1970 to 1980. Areas where 
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outmigration continued include East Central Mississippi , central West 
Virginia, New York, and southwestern Pennsylvania, 

Since 1980 the population growth of the region has slowed* There is a 
continuing net outmigration for Northern Appalachia including parts of West 
Virginia, Net immigration into the Carolinas and Georgia continues 
although at a slower rate. Contributing to these migration patterns are 
the recessions since 1975 and the economic decline which has hurt the 
region more than the nation (see Chapter 3) • Between 1981 and 1983 an 
estimated 400,000 jobs were lost in the Appalachian region and unemployment 
rates exceeded national unenployment rates by 50 percent (ARC, 1983A) • 

2D Summary 

For the past thirty years the Appalachian region has had outmigration 
and immigration. The form and degree of migration has varied depending 
upon economic activity in various parts of the region and the economic 
activity outside the region. The migration of the 1970s seems to be a 
combination of regional economic activity and economic decline elsewhere. 
The coal boom of the mid-1970s attracted immigrants to Kentucky and 
Virginia especially and to West Virginia less so. The growth of some urban 
areas, especially in Southern Appalachia also promoted immigration. 

Analysts 1 opinions about migration have changed in tvrenty years. 
There are fewer references to "relatively rural and non-viable regions" 
and fewer recommendations that outmigration be encouraged (Saunders : 87 ) • 
The Appalachian regional experience with migration is indicative that 
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previous ideas towards natural shifts in the labor market are not as 
relevant and that more has to be dons to employ people where they are. 
Shifts in labor pools may occur when a labor surplus exists in one place 
and labor shortages exist in other areas; general growth in employment is 
also necessary. However, in the seventies we witnessed the baby boom 
generation enter the work force just as the economy slowed down. More jobs 
were created but at a rate slower than the growth of the work force. 
Consequently there were labor surpluses or unemployment overall. The 
migration into t:he region is in part related to the preservation of jobs in 
Southern Appalachia because of lower labor costs there. But as long as a 
labor surplus exists within or even beyond our national boundaries there 
will be incentives to lower labor costs below Southen Appalachian levels 
and this will influence employment. Another pressure on employment will be 
automation. Together the search for lowest labor costs and automation will 
mean less employment growth and perhaps a decline in employment in the 
region's industries especially in areas dominated by textiles and apparels. 
These are the counties that reported the largest immigration previously. 
As a consequence, population growth there should continue to slow down. 
Northern Appalachia is far advanced in this process of economic decline due 
to new production techniques and a search for lower labor costs. Hence, 
the population there declined or showed very low growth. On the other 
hand, economic changes and declined unemployment outside the region may 
stimulate a return to the region of former outmigrants if they worked in 
industries faced with structural unemployment. 

The population changes which took place in Appalachia recently not 
only represent reactions to economic activity inside and outside the 
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region; they represent future issues as well. There are increases in 
population segments most vulnerable to poverty and hence most dependent 
upon public programs. These are the older people and, especially, older 
women. Moreover, while the population of children did not increase from 
1970 to 1980 their number is likely to increase after 1980 as an echo of 
the baby boom. Children remain vulnerable in whatever number. Young 
members 0 f the work force are most likely to be parents of the youngest, 
most vulnerable children. The growth of the younger portion of the work 
force in Appalachia and its predominant part in childbearing makes the 
question of employment and unemployment more acute than before. For 
example, in Kentucky 66 percent of the 1970-1980 population increase was 
among the population 18 years to 44 years. Such increases make it 
imperative that we stimulate the economy to create new jobs and that we 
renew our commitment for public support of the vulnerable. Otherwise we 
can only hope for economic expansion outside the region, a labor shortage 
and a new round of outmigration. This series of events is unlikely and 
provides only a temporary solution as experience has shown. 
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Chapter 3 Economy, Industry, and Employment 

The year 1983 ended with conflicting economic news. On the one hand, 
there was the good news that inflation came down, interest rates declined, 
unemployment declined slightly''to 1980 lev*:i«; ru*} leading economic 
indicators confirmed that the economy was making a modest recovery from the 
recessions which gripped it since 1979. On the otuex: hand, there was bad 
news. More people were working but there were fewer high paying 
manufacturing jobs and basic industries, like steel, were in decline. The 
experience of U.S. Steel indicated the mixed signals of the economy. On 
December 27, 1983, U.S. Steel announced cutbacks that would eliminate 
15,400 high paying, union jobs. On the same day its stock rose five-eights 
of a point to 29 7/8 in active trading on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The American economy is undergoing substantial change with important 
implications for American society. Increased international economic 
arrangements and increased labor productivity through technological 
innovation have made possible higher rates of profit and seemingly 
contradictory experiences of profitable companies in declining industries. 
U.S. Steel is an example of a case in which a major cutback encouraged 
investors to anticipate increased profits. There was other evidence of 
profound changes at the end of 1983. General Motors agreed to build small 
cars jointly with Toyota in California and to build jeeps on its own in the 
Peoples Republic of China. Labor unions of bus drivers, miners and auto 
workers conducted strikes or considered options to limit the concessions in 
wages and benefits they were asked to make or anticipated management and 
industry asking of than. Workers acted differently on January 11/ 1984 in 
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Weirton, W. VA. when steelworkers purchased the mill at which they worked 
to continue its operation. Together this news indicated how our economy 
now combines increased internationalization, increased labor productivity, 
high unemployment rates, a decline in basic industries, and a decline in 
the wages and benefits of many* workers. 

In many ways 1979 and not 1983 may be the benchmark for the national 
economy. The recession which began in 1979 marked a serious change in the 
national and Appalachian economy. It lasted until the middle of 1980 and 
was followed in mid-1981 by another recession* These changes hurt the 
region's economy much more severely than they hurt the national economy and 
signs of recovery in the region came later and were less strong than in the 
rest of the nation. As we shall see, economic forecasters predicted slow 
growth in the manufacturing sectors of the American economy so that 
employment in many sectors of manufacturing in 1995 will not equal the 
number of people employed in those sectors in 1979. This will have a 
profound influence on the economy of the region because of its heavy 
reliance on these manufacturing sectors of primary metals, textiles, and 
apparels. 

It may very well be that in retrospect the past four years will appear 
merely as a recurrence of a boom and bust cycle in the region and a glitch 
in the national economy. But national analysts suggest otherwise. They 
suggest we are in the midst of serious economic change, past evidence, 
projected trends and the specifics of the region's economy suggest that the 
Appalachian region is also in the midst of these national economic changes. 
Economic changes within the region, and in the nation, as well as 
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socioeconomic measures are best analysed by organizing three time periods: 
1965-73 , a tine of rr v3 expansion nationally; 1973-79 economic stagnation 
and escalating energy prices; .and 1979 - recent recessions. Events during 
these periods made clear that the region has many of the serious challenges 
which are predicted for the nation in the future. In a word, the economic 
outlook for the region is discouraging. 

3A Industry 

The economy of the Appalachian region is dominated by a few major 
industries which include mining, metals, textiles and apparel, and wood 
products. Employment in the region is concentrated in these industries in 
excess of the portion of the U.S. labor force. For exairple, in 1980, 7.7 
percent of the American labor force lived in Appalachia but 73.7 percent of 
all coal miners could be found there. Figure 3A.1 portrays Appalachian 
employment in selected national industries. It also indicates employment 
levels in those industries in the region for 1974 and 1980 and the percent 
of change. The percent of Appalachian workers in manufacturing declined 
from 30 to 27 from 1974 to 1980. 

With the exception of mining, the major industries of Appalachia 
employed fewer people in 1980 than in 1974. In 1981 and 1982 the decline 
in employment escalated and 400,000 jobs were lost in the region. That is 
almost two-thirds of the number of jobs acquired since 1974. Most of these 
jobs, 75 percent, were lost in the manufacturing sector. Coal employment 
declined significantly as well. Forty thousand jobs were lost in this two 
year period, a decline of 22 percent from the 1980 level. In these two 
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FIGURE 3A. 1 MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT IN APPALACHIA 
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years/ the Appalachian region lost two and one-half manufacturing jobs 
for every one it had gained from 1970 to 1980. 

When one examines the sporadic recessions from 1973 to 1975 and the 
recession of 1979 to mid- 1980 and from mid-1981 until 1983, various sectors 
of the Appalachian economy reacted differently. The coal industry boomed 
strongly during the earlier recession which was caused, in part, by the 
increase of energy prices which fostered a general economic decline. After 
1979 the coal industry declined, especially metallurgical coal. Textile, 
steel and furniture regularly declined more sharply in each recession than 
the general national economy; although there were variations in each 
industry and among subregions. 

Analysts have changed their interpretation of the economy of the 
Appalachian region. A study conducted in the mid-1960s described the 
region as "a good textbook example of a regional pocket which is lagging 
behind much of the rest of the United States in many categories of economic 
development" (Saunders: 1). Recent scholarship makes it obvious that it 
was the historical form of economic development in Appalachia and not a lag 
in economic development categories that explain, in part, economic 
conditions in the region (Billings; Eller; Gaventa; Lewis; and Walls). In 
a slightly different vein a study of the Appalachian economy in 1982, 
related economic development problems to an industrial base which is 
"relatively mature" with stable or declining demand for products and 
production processes which are labor intensive, import sensitive and 
resource based (Little: 1). These latter two assessments suggest that 
current economic changes exacerbate regional economic problems associated 
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with historical patterns of development. 

One measure of economic development is the location coefficient of 
industries within the region.. The percentage of employment in a particular 
industry in a county when divided by national employment figures in that 
industry yields the location coefficient (Saunders, 11; ARC, 1983A). When 
a county has a larger percentage of its work force in a particular industry 
than the national average then its location coefficient will be greater 
than 1. It is assumed in such a case that a county with a location 
coefficient of 1 or greater has some advantage to attract industry to that 
area. Obviously, seme industries are located in particular counties 
because of the unique location of resources related to the industry. For 
example, coal mining and steel making are more heavily concentrated in 
counties where there are the appropriate minerals* Concentrations of the 
work force in furniture can be found in counties where there is an 
abundance of timber. Concentrations in the chemical industry are 
associated with usable water and according to the analysis, low 
environmental regulation within the region (Saunders: 61). 

It is important to understand that the region has industry and the 
spatial concentrations of those industries. Figure 3A.2 identifies the 
major industries and their locations within the Appalachian region in very 
general terms. Primary metals are located in North Appalachia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York as well as in Southern Appalachia 
around Birmingham. Textile and apparels are concentrated in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and especially in South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Appalachian Georgia. Coalmining activities are predominantly in Central 
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FIGURE- 3A.2 
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Appalachian with some in Southern Appalachia in Alabama and Northern 
Appalachia in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi are areas where tiniber and lumber 
industries are concentrated. 

These industries are "mature" in the sense that there is little 
prospect for growth in domestic demand and that the plants have been 
undercapitalized. These industries are also resource based and labor 
intensive. They are sensitive to product substitution, e.g. plastic for 
wood, and shifts to newer, more efficient production centers with more 
automation and/or lower labor costs. These industries are very basic to 
the industrial nature of any economy. Coal, steel and textiles are 
historically the essence of the industrial revolution. The Appalachian 
economy is in trouble because the industrial economy of America is 
changing. Its manufacturing industries are in decline especially those 
which are predominant in Appalachia, steel and textiles. Coal mining 
continues a pattern of boom and bust. 

Figure 3A.3 illustrates how the Appalachian dominant industries have 
performed from 1965 to 1981. In general, U.S. manufacturing industries 
have had employment growth rat3s significantly lower than national 
employment growth rates and among Appalachian dominant industries only coal 
mining and lwber have had employment growth rates equal to or better than 
the national figures for manufacturing. Textiles, apparels and primary 
metals are significantly lower than the national employment figures for 
manufacturing. Thus, mature industries mean declines in employment in most 
cases. 
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FIGURE 3A.3 

Industrial Growth Rates in Appalachian Dominant Industries, 1965-74, 74-81. 
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These figures need some reinterpretation to appreciate their 
significance for the region. Figure 3A.4, 3A.5 and 3A.6 portray the 
enjoyment rates in textiles, apparel, and wood products from 1965 to 1977. 
Separate figures are given for.* the United States, Appalachia, Northern 
AppalacMa, and Southern Appalachia. The graphs are for the entire state 
and not just the Appalachian portion. Nevertheless, these figures suggest 
that from 1968 forward the Southern Appalachian states grew in their 
relative share of employment in declining industries, A frost belt to sun 
belt industrial employment transition occurred in the actual numbers of 
jobs and especially in the relative share of employment. Some industries 
wsre declining slower in Southern Afpalachia. But this was most likely a 
tr.~r)«ition which continued and the same forces which influenced the shift 
to the South are at work to shift the relative share of employment 
elsewhere. Figure 3A.7 displays employment levels within the region 
relative to the national figures. It is apparent that Southern Appalachia 
has done considerably better than the Northern region since the 1975 
recession and during the current recession. From 1975 to 1977, Southern 
Appalachia had a rapid increase in employment rates which exceeded national 
rates • Growth slowed and paralleled national employment rates in the 
recent recessions. The dominant industries of each subregion have impacted 
and will impact those subregions differently in terms of employment and 
economic activity. 

Coal 

The Appalachian region contained 24 percent of the nation's coal 
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reserve and produced one-half of the nation 1 s coal in 1980. This 
represents a decline however , from nearly 70 percent in 1970, Most of the 
coal in the United States, approximately 72 percent, is used to generate 
steam in the production of electricity. This portion of the coal market is 
still relatively healthy although it is increasingly characterized by 
surface mining techniques and nonunion labor. The metallurgical portion of 
the coal market, tied as it is to steel production, is still relatively 
depressed and is subject to declines in demand because of product 
substitution including electric furnaces in the processing of scrap metal 
and more efficient coal-fired furnances. Sane areas have a very high 
dependence on coal. Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia for example, 
report one-third of all industrial and manufacturing jobs to be coal 
related. Coal employment was about 105,000 in 1970? reached a high of 
almost 200,000 in 1978; and declined to about 140,000 by the beginning of 
1983. 

The present market slump for coal has had a special and adverse impact 
on coal mined by union miners. This is because the boom and bust of the 
coal industry varies for surface and deepmined coal. The underground 
production of coal declined by about 28 percent in Appalachia between 1970 
and 1977. Surface mine production has increased by more than one-third 
over the same time. Surface mine production now exceeds underground 
production in Appalachia. Surfacemined coal generally comes from newer 
mines, goes to electric utilities, and is more likely to be mined by 
workers who are not UMW members. The UMWA reports unemployment among its 
mOTbers at 25 percent. Some districts in the Central Appalachian region 
reported unemployment among union miners as high as 40 percent and 
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individual cotrmunities like Gary, West Virginia have reported as high as 95 
percent at times in the past' two years . 

But changes in the Appalachian coal industry extend beyond the 
organization of labor. Because'' Appalachia has a relatively small share of 
surface mineable coal reserves (14 percent) , this shift from deep to 
surface production nationally explains, in part f the region's declining 
share of U.S. production, the relatively small (15 percent) share of future 
mine development and the limited expansion estimated for Appalachian coal 
between 1981 and 1990 (Little: II-2; ARC, 1983A). 

The future of coal in the United States is tied to the future of 
environmental regulations on both the production and uses of coal f the 
future of nuclear power and a host of international considerations. 
Concerns with air quality and acid rain are especially likely to prompt 
additional regulations on coal use. The regulation of coal production is 
less likely to increase. The implementation of existing regulations varies 
widely and has never been to the extent of the law (Seltzer) . High 
interest rates influence the accumulation and investment of capital in new 
equipment and mine development that will also lr cluence cod p?o4uction. 
Another factor influencing the future of Appalachian coal : " vr,portation 
including the regulations of railroads which serve the area, mergers among 
these railroads, and ports for the export of coal to Europe (Booz-Allen and 
Hamilton) . The exporting of steam coal is one factor of predicted growth 
in the coal market. Since the Appalachian region now provides 90 percent 
of the export market to Canada and Europe this market could be very 
important to the coal industry in the region* Appalachian major 
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competitors for the European market are likely to be South Africa and 
Poland. This export market is subject to booms and busts like other aspects 
of the coal industry. It boomed when Polish coal exports to Europe were 
interrupted by the strikes of Solidarity but Japan recently and 
unilaterally influenced the spot market by decreasing the price it was 
willing to pay for coal from $66 to $55 a ton FOB (Government Accounting 
Office, 1983). 

Primary Metals 

The steel industry has seen employment decline since 1957. Nationally 
there are 278,000 fewer jobs in steel in 1983 than there were in 1957. 
Projections for the steel industry vary between 60,000 nore jobs in 1990 to 
85,000 fewer jobs. Steel mills of the United States are operating at 53 
percent of capacity (Marchione and Tabac) . This has had an impact on coal 
and steel areas within Northern , Central, and Southern Appalachia. 
Appalachia has three times the United States employment concentration in 
primary metals and about 20 percent of the 1980 national work force in 
primary metals. Employment in primary metals in Appalachia dropped by 
almost 30,000 jobs or 11 percent from 1974 to 1980. In 1981 and 1982, 
90,000 jobs in primary metals were lost in Appalachia. This loss continued 
in 1983 but its rate is not known (ARC, 1983A) . 

The complexity of the Appalachian regional economy is explicit in 
relating steel, coal, and energy. The oil embargo of 1973 created demands 
for fuel efficient cars and hence fewer domestic automobiles and less steel 
in those manufactured. This meant a decline in demand for steel and 
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metallurgical coal* But the oil shortage in general meant a boom in coal 
prices/ production, and employment. Thus primary metals industries in 
Appalachia lost about 30,000 jobs from 1974 to 1980 while coal gained more 
* than 50,000. 

Of course the energy crisis was only one factor in these changes. The 
Appalachian economy in general and the steel industry in particular invite 
a reassessment of American management techniques. Eetween 1972 and 1977, 
U.S. companies reinvested less money in the toteel industry than Japan, West 
Germany, and Great Britain and had higher net incomes as a percent of fixed 
assets (Metzgar: 35) . Because U.S. steel companies have consistently 
underinvested in their existing plants many American steel facilities are 
technologically behind and more expensive to operate, ppenhearth furnances 
have an average life span of 33.2 years, yet 43 percent of those in the 
United States are over 33 years of age as of 1979. Forty percent of plate 
mills, which have an average operating life span of 25.6 years, are more 
than thirty years old (Marchione and Tabac) . 

Simply put, steel companies illustrate that once decline begins in an 
industry, the means to make profits is to foster obsolesence and diversify 
investment which in turn hastens decline. A declining industry need not be 
an unprofitable one. Between 1974 and 1982 when primary metal employment 
was cut almost in half in Appalachia the companies in the steel industry 
recorded average profit rates of 8 percent. In particular 1974 and 1981 
were record years for profits. Steel production fluctuated from a high of 
145 million tons to a low of 110 tons from 1974 to 1981 (Metzgar) . The 
fundamental problem is that companies are not making enough profits to use 
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than and depreciation allowances to keep up with reinvestment requirements. 
Consequently, as the Wall Street Journal reported, "Retirement of aging 
and technologically obsolete Capacity has emerged as a prime element of 
domestic steelmakers 1 strategy to firm up prices when a recovery does come 11 
(DuBois, 13). The strategy which emerges is one of less production at less 
cost for higher profit rates, -At present the capacity of the American 
steel industry is actually below the level of donand in previous good 
years. Part of this strategy is also to gain concessions from workers to 
lorer labor costs. But the strategy for seeking higher profit rates for 
the company is not limited to measures inside of the steel industry. 
American steel companies are diversifying. This prompted the often cited 
comment of U.S. Steel Chairman David Roderick, "U.S. Steel is not in the 
business of making steel. It is in the business of making money 11 
(Metzgar;26). To prove the point, U. S. Steel used record profits in 1981 
which were acquired through tax cuts and generous depletion allowances as 
well as labor concessions to purchase Marathon Oil in 1982. Only two of 
the top seven steel companies increased their investments in steel in 1982 
(Metzgar;32). Thus while the steel industry averages 8 percent profit 
annually that rate is below the 15 percent of all manufacturing industries 
and the 18 percent of the general economy. Thus the rate of profit of the 
steel industry is not high enough to hold or attract the capital of even 
the steel companies. 



There are other problems the industry faces as well. Other metals and 
products and imported steel, sometimes financed with American capital, 
compete with domestic steel. The industry's past disinvestment is such 
that cash flow is one-half of what is needed for a thorough modernization 
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program according to the American Iron end Steel Institute (Metzgar:53) . 
The cost of competing in the steel industry presently can be measured by 
the price the lO f OO0 steel workers in Weir ton , W. VA. paid- They bought 
out the company for $386.1 million, assumed $192 million in the company's 
liabilities such as pensions, "cut wages 18% and agreed to no wage increase 
for six years. They hope to keep the mill operating, to make and share 
profits, and most importantly to keep their jobs. 



Textiles and Apparels 



Textiles account for 12 percent of all manufacturing employment within 
the region. Most of the textile plants within the region are small and 
employ 250 people or less. Only 2.5 percent of these plants employ 1,000 
or more workers. Of the 1,287 plants within the region, one- third are 
located in Appalachia Georgia. Regional employrci^nt '.:) industry dropped 
from 280,000 in 1974 to 236,000 in 1980. Between _/«iu :<:y 1 P 1982 and April 
1983, 1 out of 7 jobs in the textile industry was lost nationally. The 
exact loss in the region is not known but because the region 1 s employment 
rate in textiles is so nuch higher than the national rate it is 
significant. One hundred and twenty Appalachian counties have a location 
coefficient greater than 1 in the textile and apparel industry and of them 
sixty-two have unemployment greater than the 1982 national average (ARC, 
1983). 



The apparel industry is one of the most competitive in the world and 
it is characterized by new technology and cost saving devices. Between 
1970 and 1980, output in the apparel industry increased by 30 percent. 
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During a comparative time/ 1968-81, employment decreased by 10 percent. 
The apparel industry nationally and within Appalachia was and is faced with 
increased productivity and decreased employment. About 26 .percent of 
national employment in the apparel industry is in the region. Apparel 
employment declined greatly irr'Northern Appalachia at the same time it 
increased in Alabama, Georgia; and North Carolina, The apparel industry is 
under severe pressure from imports. Like many other of the industries 
within the region, textiles and apparel reflect the increased 
internationalization so that textiles are exported and apparels made from 
the same materials are imported. 

The future of textiles is in for some "big shocks" according to 
Business Week. The industry faces increased competition from imports 
including trade from the People's Republic of China, Capital expenditures 
will increase in the 80s to a level three times that of the 70s, These 
expenditures will transform the industry from labor intensive capital 
intensive. In the process, one out of three jobs will be eliminated. Part 
of the pressure to modernize is coming from the Occupational Health and 
Safety Administration and its enforcement of lower cotton dust levels in 
the plants. Cotton dust is associated with byssinosis or brown lung. In 
addition, companies will use capital to merge with other companies in the 
same industry to acquire new capacity. This will mean fev«r, larger 
companies and far fewer plants, an estimated 7,000 less. In addition, 
textile companies are expected to diversify their holdings and to acquire 
control of companies in other businesses. For example, Dan River, a 
textile company, derived 21 percent of its corporate sales from Seabrook 
Foods, Inc. in 1978. 
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Wood Products 



The Appalachian region contains 20 percent of the national supply of 
hard woods. This supply and other forest areas support an array of jobs. Of 
all United States jobs in wood and wood products, 10.2 percent or about 
208,000 jobs are located within the Appalachian region. Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, Tennessee and North Carolina have particular concentrations in 
this industry and together account for 59 percent of regional employment in 
wood and wood products (ARC, 1983A) . Paper and allied products employed 
about 42,030 people in 1979 or 6.5 percent of the national workforce in 
this sector. The furniture industry employed more than 90,000 people in 
1979 or about 17.8 percent of the nation's furniture industry workforce. 
This industry is concentrated in North Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Pennsylvania (Little, 11-26) • 

The furniture industry's future is a bright spot in the region's 
economy. It is subject to competition from imports and production 
substitution and it reacts adversely to recessions. Likewise, projections 
in the industry see fewer and larger firms. But employment has remained 
about the same since 1970 and the industry is likely to remain as labor 
intense as it is. Forecasts for sales and earnings are also good as 
analysts predict a surge in furniture buying as members of the baby boom 
begin buying hones and furnishings. One threat to the industry is the 
mismanagement of forests or the destruction of wooded areas by acid rain. 
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3B Service Sector 



Service is one part of the economy which has grown dramatically. When 
combined with sane parts of retail trade, the growth in service sector 
employment is staggering. BetJwe*^ 1 969 and 1982 this sector gained almost 
nine million jobs across the rtal an increase of about 60 percent. This 
increase was 45 percent of all new jobs nationally. 

Within the Appalachian region there were similar developments. 
Between 1970 and 1980 the service sector expanded by almost 400 f 000 jobs or 
59%. This equalled about one-third of all new jobs in the region. Among 
the fastest growing sectors were the following: 



Table 3B.1 Service Jobs' Growth in the Appalachian Region, 1970-80 

Percent of 
All New 

New Jobs Percent Change Employment 
1970-80 1970-80 1970-80 



Health Services 177 , 041 
Eating and 

Drinking Places 134 , 754 
Social and Related 

Services 68 , 002 

Business Services 62 f 891 

Food Stores 58 , 921 

(Source: ARC, 1983C) 



84 

95 

71 
94 
58 



14.9% 

11.4% 

5.8% 
5.3% 
5.0% 



These figures compare with the figures for mining, the leading industrial 
sector , f.n mployment gains. 



Coal Mining 



77 , 588 



76 



6.6% 
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This increase in service jobs meant other changes as well including 
more low wage jobs with fewer benefits for unorganized labor. The 
simultaneous decline in industry and increase in service is tantamount to a 
'decrease of middle income opportunities in the region. . These changes are 
occurring at a time when more women are entering the work force. These 
trends are likely to lead to the increased feminization of low wage work in 
the region as well as the nation. This form of genderfication follows from 
and coincides with the feminization of poverty. Data available do not make 
it evident which subregions and areas, rural or urban , had the greatest 
increases in the sector of service employment. 

3C High Technology 

A discussion of the economic future inevitably involves a discussion 
of high technology industries. High tech suggests an industry that is 
scientifically based and thrives on the rapid development and 
implementation of new techniques. Consequently, there is much more 
research and development and a higher percentage of technicians, scientists 
and engineers employed. In the production process, high tech is labor 
intensive rather than capital intensive. In practice, high tech is 
increasingly internationalized and utilizes low cost labor in many 
different parts of the world. 

Some analysts suggest that the region is competitive in attracting 
this industry. The Arthur D. Little, Inc. study, for example, suggests 
that a portion of the region's surplus labor from apparel and textiles 
could be absorbed by high tech industries if there is an aggressive 
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marketing of lover costs r labor surpluses and government incentives. It is 
unlikely, that high tech will play a major role in the region's future 
economy. First of all, much of high tech is military related and 
proportionately the region doss only modest military business especially in 
weapons. Second, 95 percent of.. all new jobs will not be high tech. 
Third, Appalachia already has. about its proportion of high tech jobs. If 
it were to gain 9 percent of all new high tech jobs, a proportion of its 
labor force to the national labor force, it would have about 95,000 new 
jobs (ARC, 1983B) . This is far less than the 400,000 jobs los t in 1981 and 
1982 alone. High tech seems to be a possible but limited avenue of 
economic development for the Appalachian region. Finally, it is most 
probable that the sector of high tech industries that will locate in the 
region will be component manufacturing which is under pressure to find the 
lcaest labor costs as are the textile and apparels industries already. 
Thus, if the region does acquire a greater share of high tech industry it 
will not be the glamour portion of high tech. It is much more likely to be 
the less-skilled, low wage component manufacturing not being sent to 
Pacific Rim nations and economically depressed areas like Northern Ireland. 
The Arthur D. Little, inc. study suggested that the region could be 
competitive in acquiring high tech industries and Ronald S. Jonash, an 
economic development consultant with them, made the terms of the 
competition explicit. 

The (Appalachian) region... may represent one of 
the few areas of the country that can compete with 
offshore locations for lower cost component 
manufacturing and assembly operations in the industry. 
If the United States is to retain these high growth 
segments under such intensive international pressure, 
it will be in lower cost, labor surplus production 
regions such as Appalachia where development incentives 
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and special training efforts will have to be provided 
to offset the aggressive programs of other nations 
(Jonash r 7). 

Presently efforts are underway to attract high tech industries near 
counties of weapons manufacturing in the region like Oak Ridge-Knoxville 
and Huntsville, Alabama. In addition, similar efforts are underway in 
Pittsburgh* 

3D ^industrialization and Appalachia 

As is evident in even a cursory examination/ the present economy of 
the Appalachian region is integrated substantially with a set of 
international and national considerations. Technological innovation, the 
strength of the dollar and international relations affecting the trade of 
energy commodities all impact upon the Appalachian region. Likewise, 
disinvestment in old plants and a search for lower labor costs and higher 
profit rates have affected the region. Northern Appalachia was adversely 
impacted in textiles and metals, while Southern Appalachia benefitted and 
maintained lower unemployment rates than the nation up to the 1975 
recession because of the continuation of its textile and apparel industry. 
The steel industry around Birmingham is in a serious decline, 

Tgble 3D.1 illustrates several factors which may account for this 
lower unemployment in Southern Appalachia and offers a sketch of 
developments within the region. The table shows a relationship among the 
following factors: union membership, average manufacturing hourly wage, 
unemployment and population increases. The data are not all comparable; 
for instance, union membership and wages are statewide figures while 
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State 



TABLE 3D.1 

MEASURES OF THE SOCIAL WAGE, UNEIiPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
^SOUTHERN APPALACHIA 

Percent of Non 1 *'* 
agricultural Wdrk 
Force In Unions. 



Average Hourly* Unemployment Population 
Wages In Manu- QAn Increase 
facturing 19S0 1982 1970-80 



North Carolina 


6.5 


Rank 


1 


South Carolina 


6.7 


Rank 


2 


Georgia 


13.6 




A 

H 


Tenne ssee 


17 7 


Rank % 


5 


Alabama 


19.2 


Rank 


6 


Mississippi 


12.7 


Rank 


3 


Regional Average 


20.9 


U.S. Average 


20.1 



$5.37 
1 


6.4 
2 


9.6 

2 


17.2 
4 


$5.59 
3 


6.2 
1 


11.1 


20.7 


$5.77 


7.0 
3 


8.8 

3 


35.7 
1 


90 . UO 

5 


4 


13 . 0 
4 


19. 6 

3 


$6.49 
6 


9.3 

6 


14.9 
6 


13.7 
6 


$5.44 
2 


8.3 
5 


12.2 
5 


15.3 
5 


$6.72 


8.4 


12.5 


11.2 


$7. 16 


7.1 


9.7 


11.4 



*Figures include the entire state and not just the Appalachian portion. 

Sources: Little and ARC 
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unemployment and population increases are for the Appalachian portion of 
the states alone. Likewise, different years are used for the measures. 
Nonetheless, the following picture merges: population increases occurred 
in larger portions where unemployment was lowest; and unemployment was 
lowest in states with lowest union membership and manufacturing wages. 
This association is even stronger if we omit the exceptionally large 
population increase around Atlanta, and consider the rest of Appalachian 
Georgia and its smaller population increase. In the 1970s, Southern 
Appalachia epitomized a national economic trend towards employment in 
lower wage, nonunion manufacturing . By 1982 unemployment in the 
Appalachian portion of most of these states increased by 50 percent 
suggesting that the search for lower operating costs continued. Textiles 
and apparels are going abroad or modernizing to capital intense processes 
just as steel and coal preceeded them. 

In sane ways Appalachr^ fa a standard for the changes going on. When 
Robert S. Small, the chaifw^ j>£ Dan River, Inc., pinned his hopes for the 
resurrection of the textile industry on the emergence of a fewer number of 
larger and more efficient companies, (Business Week: 66), he echoed the 
discussions of union and company officials in the coal industry imnediately 
after World War II. Other company officials make explicit reference to 
events today and events yesterday in Appalachia. For example, William 
Roesch, president of U.S. Steel, compared the problem of dislocated workers 
in the steel industry today to his experience in the coal industry where he 
began his career after World War II (DuBois: 15). 

The coal industry is instructive because it shows how increased 
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mechanization leads to dislocated workers and unemployment. But equally 
important the coal industry illustrates how companies in an industry change 
by mergers and diversification so that the promise of increased savings and 
higher profits for reinvestment is broken and savings and profits are used 
to pursue higher rates of profit in or outside of an industry at heme or 
abroad. 

■ 

Appalachia is part of a deindustrialization of America as Bluestone 
and Harrison have described it. They attribute this development in part to 
the organization of capital and its capacity for international transactions 
which exceeds the capacity of other institutions such as unions and even 
government to keep up. Other analysts see this development as the normal 
consequence of institutional investors seeking a healthy show of quarterly 
earnings. As Robert B. Reich points out, these healthy earnings are not to 
be found in long term strategies of investment in plant and retraining of 
workers. Rather those earnings come from phasing out outmoded processes, 
locating new plants in areas with lowest operating costs or acquiring other 
firms wb^s/ assets can be integrated in operations or liquidated. 
Practically uiis means Pittsburgh banks invest in steel-exporting 
countries like Brazil and Japan to compete with American steel; and Exxon 
develops the coal reserves of Colombia to compete with Appalachian coal for 
the European steam coal market by the 1990s. This is a worldwide 
phenomenon. Japan, for example, uses the cheaper labor of South Korea and 
other Pacific Rim nations (Reich: 3.). It may even be a good phenomenon in 
some ways. Ray Marshall, former Secretary of Labor, points out that 600 to 
700 million jobs will be needed in third world countries to keep 
unemployment from rising there. But this pressure for jobs plus the 
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mobility of capital and technology and a search for high rates of profit 
erode labor standards in the high-wage countries (Marshall: 3-4). The 
"social wage" in these countries including earned wages , benefits , and 
• public forms of assistance and social services is underbid in countries 
with fewer social programs and. lower per capita income. Table 3D.1 
indicates Southern Appalachia has underbid other regions with lower wages 
and fewer union mgribers. But Southern Appalachia is now being underbid by 
developed and developing countries as are many other sectors of American 
industry. 

Congress has reacted to this problem and has considered legislation to 
protect U. S. goods from foreign competition by requiring a certain portion 
of any product such as automobiles to be U.S. made or by restricting 
imports. Others contend that we should do as little as possible to 
interfere with free trade (Ulmer) ; while still others suggest new 
regulations for the investment of capital (Bluestone and Harrison). 
Regardless of the prescription for action, two things are clear. First, we 
have more jobs than before but they are different. Service jobs insulated 
from foreign competition grow in number and the manufacturing jobs which 
remain are increasingly assembly work of foreign manufactured components. 
These jobs pay less and require fewer skills. Secondly, we have too few 
jobs to absorb new workers and dislocated workers. Appalachian industries 
and unemployment are part cf this process of more but too few jobs which 
have changed and in some ways the region is far advanced in the process. 

Whether one looks at the allocation of capital, the management of hard 
wood forest^ or the attitude towards safety within coalmines, the practice 
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Nuclear Appalachia 



FIGURE :>3D. 1 



U.S. Totals: 
Operating 
Under construction 
Planned 

Appalachian Totals 
- Operating 

Under construction 

Planned 



Net 
Megawatts 

56,232 
94,867 
17,574 

7,913 
23,471 
4,190 



Percentage 
of U.S. 



14.1% 
24.7% 
23.8% 




+ 

0 
+ 



X 

L 



Operating Nuclear Power Plants 

Under Construction 

Uranium Enrichment for Weapons 

and/ or Fuel Cycle 

Fabrication Facilities 

Waste Storage 

Nuclear Laboratories 

Nuclear Bomb Dispenser Adapter Kits 
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of American corporate management raises important questions. The pursuit 
of higher profits quarter after quarter without acknowledgment of long term 
consequences is acute within the steel and coal industries" of the region 
and offers substantial lessons to the nation about the necessity of 
government regulation to curb the social and environmental consequences of 
an unbridled market mentality, - The region is in seme way a test to 
determine if standard American managenent techniques are inevitably opposed 
to the social and environmental wall-being of this or any other region and 
whether or not the inherent pressures for profit and reduced costs fatally 
compromise the social responsibility of companies. In this regard it 
should be noted that the United States is either alone or among a v*r; v,*?^ 
countries that have left industries like coal and steel under the control 
of private managers and investors. 

There is evidence from within the region that management does have the 
ability to conduct business and to be responsible but that it varies widely 
in the expression of that ability. The National Academy of Sciences 
recently conducted a study of underground coalmining and found that safety 
could be directly correlated to the commitment of management. In studying 
the nineteen largest coal companies in the United Sratas, tha researchers 
found that the average disabling injury rate of workers varied from a rate 
of 4.5 per 200^000 employe hours for the safest company to a rate of 18.9 
for the least safe company. They concluded: 

There are persistent ux\d large differences between the 
injury rates of companies fci.at control underground coal 
wines. These differences could n^t be explained by 
physical , technological, or geographical conditions, but are 
due to factors internal to the companies. In our opinion, 
the most important of these factors are: 
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\>. Management's commitment, as reflected by the 
' atteucion and resources it devotes to improving safety. 

B. Cooperation between management and labor in 
developing and implementing safety programs. 

C. The quality of training of employees and managers of 
coal mining companies (National Academy of Science: 5). 

In the coal industry especially, one can see a history of economic 
relationships for the net export of benefits from the region. This carries 
over to other energy forms as well. Figure 3D.1 illustrates the de lopment 
of a nuclear industry within the region. This nuclear development also 
indicated the simultaneous processes and geographic proximity of 
deindustrialization and high technology. The Appalachian region with 10 
percent of the nation's population hosts 14 percent of the nation's 
operating nuclear plants; and almost 25 percent of nuclear plants which 
were under construction and/or planned up until 1982 (Horton and Einstein: 
28). While this provides many welcomed jobs for the near future those jobs 
are temporary and the risks of plant operation and of radioactive waste 
remains in the region for much longer periods of time while the ongoing 
benefit of electrical power is exported. The coal industry impacts nuclear 
power as well as being imported by it. West Virginia is without nuclear 
plants in part because of the coal companies and miners. The region's 
minerals other than coal will also influence the extractive economy of 
Appalachia. A list of major minerals and their production and value is 
given in the Appendix. 

In addition to these major developments which dominate the region 
there are alternative economic arrangements: cooperatives for catimuriicy and 
economic development. Though most are modest they are alternative forms of 
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management and capital formation that a^e important. Housing/ crafts , and 
food co-ops are important expressions of local initiatives to devise 
alternative economic arrangements. The success and the necessity for such 
arrangements within the regi&u are part of national oconcmic practices and 
ultimately must relate to these practices in the purchase of supplies, 
including capital, or the sale of finished products,, In practice co-ops 
seem to function best as alternative forms of capital accumulation and as a 
modest alternative of management to provide services within an otherwise 
unchanged economic sysban. Co-ops of various forms numbered almost 10,000 
in 1977 (Arnold) within the Appalachian region and provided a wide variety 
of services including elephone and electricity. The vast majority were 
credit unions of various sizes. The Weirton buyout is another, much 
larger, form of alternative economic arrangement which shares the origins 
and challenges of the more modest co-ops. It is an important effort to 
determine if the alternative management of one company can better serve 
workers within an industry beset with problem not of their own making. 

3E Economic Futures 

The Arthur D. Little, Inc. study of the Appalachian economy concludes 
"Appalachia has a major stake in the private and public efforts to improve 
the competitiveness of U.S. industry through ^industrialization and 
improved productivity" (9). The good news is that the technology needed 
to keep pace with productivity increases is available. The bad news is 
that it does not pay some companies, such as steel companies, sufficient 
rates of profit to spend money to modernize and when companies do spend 
money on technological change it means increased productivity and a loss of 
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jobs. In some cases there will be permanent displacment of members of the 
work force such as the region saw in the coal industry beginning after 
Worltf War II and more recently in steel, textiles, and apparel. It is 
w*H^18&i for example, that .new technology and automated production could 
result in an estircafced 20 to 30 percent decline in U.S. enployment in the 
textile industry by 1995 (Little: III 8-9)-. 

The region is part of an increased internationalization of the econom 
which will influence the future. Steel imports may reach a point where our 
government acts to prevent increased dependence on foreign sources for 
defense related material as it did in the case of oil. Wood from the 
Appalachian region is exported overseas and furniture made from the wood i 
imported to the United States. Similarly department stores sell 
"Appalachian Trail" boots made in Rumania. The future of coal is also 
partly international. A study by the Appalachian Regional Commission on 
synfuels and the coal market indicates that coal to oil conversion will 
depend on the nation's need to reduce balance of payment deficits, the nee 
to increase the security of energy supply for both economic and 
international policy reasons and the need to minimize world oil prices 
(Perry). Another important future market for Appalachian coal will be the 
export market for steam coal of which Appalachia now has 90 percent. 
Appalachian chief competitor for the European market will be South Africa 
whose competitive advantage is lower labor costs inherent in the wage 
differentials between white and black miners. 

Appalachia's past is a portent of its future as well as the nation's 
future. An examination of Table 3E.1 shows that the projected employment 
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sectors for the nation between 1979 and 1990 are strikingly similar to the 
sectors of growth in the Appalachian region: eating and drinking places, 
health services, retail trade,, etc. The Bureau of Labor Statistics made 
detailed projections for national employment, one of which is appended with 
the leading sectors of the Appalachian region underlined, if these 
projections hold up then the vast majority of new jobs identified in Table 
3E.2 will be janitors, nurses aides, sales clerks, cashiers, waiters and 
waitresses, etc. The projection for the service economy infers an erosion 
of the middle income sector and an increased foninization of the low wage 
spectrum as we noted earlier. The dislocations of workers in some 
industries will be moderate in areas where there is diversification and 
some elements of the economy remain dynamic according to Daniel Saks in his 
study for the National Planning Association on distressed workers (48). 
The inverse of this is bad news for the Appalachian region where industry 
is not diversified but concentrated in subregions and a decline is more 
likely to mean prolonged unemployment for dislocated workers. 
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TABLE .3E.1 



Employment Levels and Changes by Industry, 1969-90 



25 Greatest Job Creators 



Eating & drinking places 
Retail trade, except eating & 

drinking places 
Hospitals 
Business services 
Medical services, exc hospitals 
Wholesale trade 
Construction industry 
Nonprofit organizations 
Doctors* & dentists* services 
Banking 

Educational services 
Professional services 
Insurance 

Truck transportation 
Real estate 

Hotels & lodging places 
Automobile repair 
Credit agencies & financial brokers 
Amusement & recreation services 
Computers & peripheral equipment 
Maintenance & repair construction 
Plastic pr«:ducts 

Comrau' >catior:s, oxc. radio & TV 
State & fc ;;al gov't, enterprises, nec. 
Coal mLimg 



Employment ( l.OOOs f 
Change 

1979 Total 1979-90 



4,857 

11.951 ' 
2,6.1* 
3,173 
1.373 
5,501 
4,653 
2,072 
1,345 
1,498 
1.718 
1,803 
1,748 
1,554 
1,367 
1,543 

834 

900 

768 

339 
1.2S4 

494 
1.12X 

541 

261 



1,979 

1,879 
1,354 
1,142 

A39 

666 

844 

566 

552 

484 

381 

376 

373 

368 

365 

344 

334 

274 

261 

213 

200 

165 

159 

154 

1G1 (75)** 



Annual Growth 
Ba tes (%f 

1969-79 1979-90 



Annual 
Growth Rates in 
JDutput per Hour* 
1Q69-79 1979-90 



5.6 

2.1 

3.9 

6.5 

7.7 

2.8 

2.6. 

1.6 

5.3 

4.3 

3.4 

5.6 

2.5 

2.5 

4.8 

3.8 

3.9 

3.3 

4.4 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

2.0 

4.4 

6.6 



3.2 

1.3 

3.9 

2.3 

4.9 

1.3 

1.5 

2.2 

3.2 

2.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

1.8 

3.1 

2.4 

2.7 

4.5 

1.4 

2.6 

1.2 

2.3 

4.2 (2.0)** 



1.9 
2.0 

-1.5 
-0.5 
1.2 

-2.2 
2.1 

-0.4 
0.1 

-2.6 

-0.4 
2.0 
0.8 
0.3 
0.3 
0.0 

-1.0 
0.8 
5.7 

-2.1 
3.1 
5.8 

-3.0 

-3.5 



-0.1 

1.1 

0.4 
-0.4 
-1.0 

1.5 

0.4 

1,3 . 

0.8 

0.1 

4.0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

2.3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

2.9 

0.9 

0.2 

0.6 

0.8 

1.8 (3.0)** 



Source: Saks 



TABLE 



-Occupations Projected to Have Highest Growth by 1990, Rate Versus Number of Employees 



20 Highest Growth Rate 
Occupations 



Data processing machine mechanic* 

Paralegal personnel 

_Computer systems analysts^ 

Computer operators" 

Oiu.ce machine & cash register 

servicers 
Computer programmers 
Aerc-astronautic engineers 
Food preparation & service 
workers, fast food restaurants 



Percent Growth 
in Employment, 
1978-90 



Employment interviewers 
Tax preparers 

Correction officials & jailers 
Architects 
Dental hygienists 
Physical therapists 
Dental assistants 

Peripheral EDP equipment operators 
Child-care attendants 
Veterinarians 

Travel agents & accommodations 

appraisers 
.Nurses aides & orderly 



Total 



147.6 
132.4 
107.8 
37.9 
80.8 

73.6 
70.4 
68.8 



66.6 
64.5 
60.3 
60.2 
57.9 
57.6 
57.5 
57.3 
56.3 
56.1 
55.6 

54.6 



Growth in 
Employment 
(in 1,000s), 
1978-90 



93 
38 
199 
148 
40 

150 
41 
492 



35 
18 
57 
40 
31 
18 
70 
2C 
20 
17 
25 

594 



2,152 



20 Highest Growth (in Numbers) 
Occupatio ns 



Janitors & sextons 
Nurses aides & orderlies 
Sales clerks 
Cashiers 

Waiters/waitresses 
General clerks, office 
Professional nurses 
Food preparation & service 

workers, fast food restaurants 
Secretaries 
Truck drivers 
Kitchen helpers 
Elerttentary school teachers 
Typists 

Accountants & auditors 
Helpers, trades 
B!ue«colIar worker supervisors 
Bookkeepers, hand 
Licensed practical nurses 
Guards & doorkeepers 
Automotive mechanics 

Total 



Source. Max L. Carey, "Occupational Employment Growth Through 1990," Monthly Labor Review (August 1981), p. 4 «. 

Source: Saks 



Growth in 
Employment 
(in l t 000s) t 
1978-90 



671.2 
594.0 
590.7 
545.5 
531.9 
529.8 
515.8 
491.9 

487.8 
437.6 
300.6 
272.8 
262.1 
254.2 
232.5 
221.1 
219.7 
215.6 
209.9 
205.3 

7,790 
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Chapter 4 Unaiployment and Income 



When coal miners went out on strike at the Jericol mine in Harlan 
County a few years ago f the company attempted to recruit strike breakers 
and retrofitted a school bus with steel plate for protection from possible 
sniper fire and to transport the strike breakers to and from the mine. The 
parents of school age children were outraged. They feared that a bus load 
of children might become the target of striking miners who would mistake 
their bus for that of the* strike breakers. 

Striking workers and strike breakers often generate great animosity 
but underlying this occurrence at Jericol and scenes like it around the 
country are conflicts over the limited opportunity to work. Patterns of 
cooperation within unions, communities and even families change and decline 
as jobs are lost or change in remuneration. Most importantly, many 
innocent people can be hurt not only by gunfire but by long periods of 
unemployment and low income. The Jericol incident occurred because Harlan 
County has known poverty and the intense conflict for jobs which it 
stimulates. Consequently, its occurrence may afford an extreme but 
pertinent preview of events which await us with an increase of the "new 
poor," that is, people who had jobs and lost them and after long periods of 
unemployment are without unemployment benefits as well. Increased numbers 
in the young working force, the increased participation of women in the 
work force, high unemployment and a decline in well paying jobs not only 
increase the "new poor" but create difficult access to work and tension on 
the social fabric. At the end of 1983 as unemployment hovered at 8 percent 
there were teports that the middle class declined from 55 percent to 42 
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percent in the previous five years. One- fourth of these people with 
changed status had more income than before but three-fourths of them had 
less income and slipped below: the middle class range (Peat) . 

This change in the nation was felt in the region. Unemployment 
figures for Appalachia changed drastically in the past few years and 
highlighted some important long term trends. Employment growth in 
Appalachia has slowed since 1979 , and unemployment is now significantly 
above the national average. The Appalachian region included 8 percent of 
the U. S. civilian force but 10 percent of the U. S. unemployed in 1982. 
There was a loss of 50,000 jobs between 1979 >^nd 1980 within the region 
compared to a gain of 350,000 in the nation. In 1981 and 1982, 400,000 
additional jobs were lost within the region (ARC, 1983A) . This decrease in 
jobs and increase in unemployment coupled with previous immigration msans a 
large surplus labor pool within parts of the Appalachian region. The labor 
pool expanded also because women increased their participation in the 
Appalachian work force. Their entry into the work force, in the vast 
majority of cases represents an attempt to establish, maintain, or increase 
family incomes for essentials. Household incomes were influenced by other 
changes in their source including transfer payments. 

4A Unemployment 

In general, there were higher rates of unemployment and more 
unemployed people in Northern Appalachia than Southern Appalachia. 
Northern Appalachia beginning with the recession of 1975 exceeded the 
national average of unemployment. States with coal booms like Virginia, 
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Kentucky and West Virginia had modest unemployment increases until after 
the peak production year of 1978 and the 1980 recession. Unemployment 
throughout the region increased in 1978 and in 1979 • Unemployment in 
Southern Appalachia has been at a higher rate than the U.S. rate since 1979 
after having consistently lower rates since 1970. If we compare 
unemployment and employment from figures 3A.7 and 4A.1 we find in Northern 
Appalachia f 320 f 800 more jobs and 229 f 400 more unemployed persons from 1974 
to 1980. In Southern Appalachia the corresponding figures are 306,400 and 
112,300. From 1980 onward unemployment increased dramatically. Figure 
4A.1 portrays unemployment rates from 1974 to January 1983 and gives 
unemployment rates for selected years. 

Regional and statewide figures hide some of the characteristics of the 
unemployment. Figure 4A.2 for example, shows that the counties with the 
lowest unemployment in 1974-7 were by and large on the boundaries of the 
region and in the South. In general, unemployment rates in rural counties 
were one-eighth to one-sixth higher than rates in metropolitan areas. 
Moreover, consideration of unemployment must take into account labor force 
participation or the ratio of those in the labor force to the population. 
Since ?.t is only people who are in the labor force and actively looking for 
work who are reported as unemployed a much larger number of people may be 
without work. Figure 4A.3 illustrates the labor force as a percentage of 
the population between 1970 and 1975. Only Southern Appalachia had a 
participation rate which at times exceeded and at other times slightly 
lagged behind the national rates. The Appalachian population, in general, 
trailed the American population in the percent of labor force participation 
by about 4 percent. In Central Appalachia the figure rose to approximately 
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OHtHPLOYHEKT IN THE APPALACHIAN REGION, 1977-197? 

FIGURE. 4A. 2 
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This last figure indicated the relatively low participation of women 
in the work force from 1970 to 1975. Figures for West Virginia in 1982 
indicated that 39 per cent of 'black women and 36 percent oi wcwen 
were labor force participants. Nationally 53 percent of adult women 
participated in the labor force in 1982 (Hall;3). There are many reasons 
why women participate at rates lower than men and why in Appalachia women 
participate at rates lower than women elsewhere. Deployment opportunities 
for women are clustered among relatively few occupations which are low 
paying. In addition, women , in some cases / are still compensated less than 
men for work which is the same as of comparable value. Figures from West 
Virginia in 1982 showed 80 percent of women worked in 25 out of 420 
occupational listings and as a study of Women and Employment/ Inc. pointed 
out: 

Working women earn less than do working men. Median income 
of full-tine, full-year workers in West Virginia show that 
women earn 52 cents for every dollar men earned in 1979. 
Nationally that year, women earned about 63 cents for every 
dollar men earned (Hall:2). 

Women must balance their wage and employment opportunities with the cost of 
acquiring care for children and other dependents/ if it is available. Very 
often the lack of such care or its cost makes labor force participation and 
work impossible or unprofitable. 



These lower participation rates are a hidden segment of unemployment 
among men and women within the region and especially Central Appalachia. 
Unemployment figures underreport the severity of the employment problem in 
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the region and especially Central Appalachia because the discouraged worker 
who drops out and some people who never enter because of the scarcity of 
jobs are not counted. 

This underreporting ertf the boom in mining after 1973 explains, in 
part f why in 1975 f a recession yea~, Central Appalachia had the lowest 
unemployment rate in the region 3nd was below the national average in 
unemployment. However , by 1979 , the Central Appalachian unemployment rate 
was onco again highest in the region and above the national average. 
Twenty-three of the eighty-five Central Appalachian counties had 
unemployment rates in excess of 10 percent. Of these twsnty-three 
counties , eleven were significant coal producers and five of the eleven had 
major dependence upon coal employment, that is more than 30 percent of the 
counties' total employment was in coal mining. It was cewnon to hear 
off ical unemployment rates of 25 percent or more in Central Appalachian 
counties and unofficial rates near to double that. The UMWA estimated 
unemployment among its members in late 1983 at 27 percent. By July 1983 , 
72 counties within the Appalachian region still recorded unemployment rates 
at or above twice the national average. Unemployment was concentrated in 
counties with textile and apparel manufacturing in addition to coal 
producing counties (AFC r 1983) . 

The serious problem of the present unemployment has underlying 
questions associated with employment and income within the region. Many of 
the unemployed are not temporarily unemployed )Ut are structurally 
unemployed because of changed production processes or the relocation of 
industry. This technological displacement means reductions in the number 
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and security of jobs. It not only has repercussions for employment but for 
income as well. Many of these manufacturing jobs are being replaced by 
service sector jobs or manufacturing jobs requiring less skill and paying 
• lower wages. Displaced workers nationally return to work at wages 22 
percent lower than the wages at their previous work (Marchione and 
Tabac:19). 

4B The Work Force: Male and Female 

Changes in the nature of jobs and employment opportunities coincide 
with an increase in the number of wcmen entering the job market. Between 
now and 1995 it is estimated that two-thirds of all new entrants into the 
job market will be women and most of them will be between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-four., In addition, women are participating in the labor 
force in a different manner than previously. They are staying in the work 
force through child bearing and rearing ages. Figure 4B.1 illustrates that 
by 1990 the nature of participation in the work force for women will be 
approximately the same as that of men in 1970, although more men will be in 
the work force at a higher rate in 1990 and their pattern of labor force 
participation may also change by then. Additionally, the fastest growing, 
lower paying service sectors of enployment as well as the lower paying 
manufacturing jobs are more likely to be filled by women. Women are 
entering the labor force at a time when jobs seen to be increasing either 
in management, the high paying aid, or in service and less skilled 
manufacturing, the low paying end. New entrants into the labor force will 
have fewer high paying oppoi , nities and more competition for than. This 
simply underscores the observation of Pat Choate, "If women workers are to 
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make the contributions of which they are capable, discrimination against 
wcmen in nontraditional jc^s must be reduced, and quality of life 
considerations, such as flexible work schedule and day car.e, must be- ^iven 
higher priority" (3). 

In addition to ch& r jt'as in the rate and nature of work force 
participation c nen,, the status of women as primary wage earners is also 
changing. Worfc. ao are heads of households continue to earn necessary 
income for their families. In addition, women in families reported as 
headed by males have increased their participation and in 12 percent of 
American husband-wife households, the wife earned more than the husband in 
1982. Some women were dubbed "female superstars" in the Census Bureau 
study reporting this finding. But they were only about 14.5 percent of the 
six million wives. The "more common case is one in which the wife works in 
a non-professional job and her husband has "labor force difficulties." 
Wives have increased their status as wage earners because the status of 
many men as wage earners has declined. In some cases the men were retired 
but in more than half the cases where husband and wife both worked and the 
wife earned more than the husband, he worked less than full time. 
Unfortunately one change underway is that wages for men are falling and 
thus equality is developing among those of lesser wages. This will 
undoubtedly have profound impact on gender roles and family incomes. In 
fact, Ford's data suggest that increased female labor force participation 
in Appalachia is related to an effort to maintain or increase levels of 
family income (30) * Wives have gone to work in the region and the nation 
in part to help achieve a family income to provide for middle class 
expectations in housing, transportation, education and hoalth care. 
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Marshall also mkes the point that this development leaves only 15 percent 
of American families as "typical 11 in the sense of one male wage earner 
(Marshall: 6K Choate estimates that 39 percent of Appalachian wonen with 
children under 3ix work outside the house paralleling the change going on 
nationally (Choate: 3). 

The recent recession demonstrated another new form of fenale labor 
force participation. The unemployment rate of women did not increase 
faster than that of men. This was the first recession where rates for both 
ttexes were about the same (Marshall: 13). In general, Vwever, a tight 
labor market diminishes opportunities for women to gain higher paying jobs 
and professional achUv^nents. 

Some research suggests that developments of wosnen's participation in 
the Appalachian work force within the region matched or exceeded national 
developments. Ford's study of Appalachian families in the Central 
Appalachian region compared census data from 1958 to 1976 and did not give 
us indications of the impact of the most recent economic changes on the 
family. Nevertheless 9 the study is valuable in that it is the most indepth 
view of changes within the Appalachian region in that eighteen year period 
and the trends that have emerged. In terms of women and the work force , 
Ford's study (77-81) makes the following points clear. There is a decrease 
in the labor force participation of male heads of families and a slight 
increase in the labor force participation of female family heads. The most 
dramatic increase in the participation of women in the work force comes 
from among women in husband-wives households. This rate doubled from 18.2 
percent in 1958 to 38.1 percent in 1976 (See Table 4B.1). Ford identified 
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TABLE 4B.1 



Labor fores Participation at Family Rsads, by Sax. And 
07 Viv«s Family Haadn a by Typa of Family. Csntral 
Appalaehia, 1938 and 1976 
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the increased participation of women in the work force as the most 



important economic change in households and family structures and observed 
consequent gender role changes'. 

The employment of wives had a number of significant 
consequences. One of these... was a continued decrease in 
the number of children. .This reduction of childbearing is 
only one aspect of a mejos change in the traditional role of 
the Appalachian women. Ko longer simply the housewife and 
mother , she moves into a status of greater equality by 
earning income. And this greater equality also gave her a 
stronger voice in family decisions including how many 
children she would bear (Ford: 105) • 



Another consequence of the change in women's labor force participation 
is increased income for families in which both husband and wife work. 
Wages are still low in the region but two wage earners make it possible for 
a working class family to rise well above a subsistence level and into 
middle class consumption patterns. Figures from census data on West 
Virginia indicate that the 1976 median incorne for husband-wife families was 
$12,691. But those households in which the wife and husband were both 
employed had a madian income of $15,489 while those in which the wiiv was 
not employed had a median ??v*ame of $10,946 (Ford:80). These same figures 
indicate that the working wives in West Virginia contributed 41 percent to 
their families 1 income compared with the U.S. average of 32 percent 
(Ford:79). Wives' incomes in West Virginia had much greater marginal value 
representing a larger percentage of a smaller amount. 



The changes of women as wage earners within the family extend beyond 
male-female households. The precise figures on the increase of Appalachian 
women living alone or as the head of a family are not available. We do 
know, from Ford's stvuiy/ Table 2B.3, of the likely increase in the number 
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of women 65 years and older. Another study showed that 40 percent of wcmei, 
in West Virginia are single, separated, divorced, or widowed (Hall:2). 
Figures provided by Women and Employment, Inc. show that in 1980 the median 
income of families headed by women was $6,504 which was 36 percent of the 
median income of two-parent families $18,347. Moreover, a female-headed 
family was four times more likely to have a below poverty income than a 
male-headed family. Forty-three percent of female-headed families in West 
Virginia are in poverty and 11 percent of male-headed families are 
(Hall:l-2). 

Men and women are undergoing profound change as wage earners in 
Appalachia and America. This is caused, in part, by changes in the family 
but inportantly, changes in the economy contribute to changes of and within 
the family. These changes of the family often have profound and negative 
consequences for women and children. 

4C Per Capita Income 

Regional per capita income increased steadily esp ^ ,>: : i.; ; xn Central 
and Southern Appalachia until 1975 0 Between 1975 and ^ v > ? : capita 
income grew slower than the national rate. Nevertheless jtween 196f5 and 
1975 the gap in person-; income between the region and the nation narrowed 
from 78 percent to 84 percent. There are several limitations to the use of 
the per capita income figure as a socioeconomic measure. First/ it is an 
average which does not indicate the range or distribution of income levels. 
Because we are dealing with a larger portion of low incomes, the higher 
incomes in the region move the per capita figure upward to some degree. 
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Second, increases in per capita income do not infer increases in the 
quality of life if joods and services are not increasingly available or if 
their costs increase more quickly. 

In addition, there are important variations in the per capita income 
figure. Northern Appalachia between 1965 and 1975 increased in personal 
income from 87 percent to 90 percent of the national average . Southern 
Appalachia increased from 73 percent to 79 percent of the national average. 
Central Appalachia increased from 52 percent to 70 percent of the national 
average. Within Central Appalachia, Appalachian Kentucky generally 
recorded the lowest per capita income level of any section of that 
subregion or any part of Appalachia. Figure 4C.1 illustrates per capita 
incomes and? locates Clay County Kentucky in the center of the region and of 
a vortex c*. counties with declining per capita incomes. But at the same 
time, the Central Appalachian region made the greatest gain relative to the 
national per capita income from 1965 to 1977. Table 4C.1 lists the regions 
and states and per capita incomes for 1965, 1969 and 1977. Note that 
Appalachian New York and the non-coalmining section of Appalachian Virginia 
fell farther behind in relation to the nation during this time while other 
parts of Northern Appalachia stayed the same or made only raodest 
increases. 

These increases occurred in proportion to existing per capita incomes 
in some regards so that rural counties still have the lowest per capita 
incomes within the region. Rural counties in Central Appalachia made the 
greatest gains relative to national per capita income but they were still 
the category of counties with the lowest per capita income in the region. 
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U.S. Bureau o£ the Census population and per capita income istiaates for revenue sharing for 
••1978 (1977 income); per capita money income data detail published in Current Population 
geports . (Series P-25, Mos. 882-386) June 1980. 

1977 income expressed in approximate 1969 dollars to eliainate inflation. The factor used is" 
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Figures for tvo subregional portions of these three states, the only states in two 
subregions, are combined here. 

Entire state. 
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Table 4C.2 gives figures for 1970 and 1978 demonstrating per capita income 
for rural, urban, and metropolitan counties. 

The increase in per capita income in Central Appalachia raises the 
question of source* Table 4C.3 indicates that mining was 19.6 percent of 
personal income in 1975, a growth of 165 percent during the period of 1970 
to 1975. Transfer payments more than doubled during that same period and 
by 1975 represented 21.1 percent of personal income. This was a higher 
rate than the other subregions and exceeded the national average which was 
13.8 percent. Transfer payments such as welfare, black lung, disability, 
scvaV'. security increased faster than any other form of income in all 
three subregions and obviously contributed to gains in the ratio of per 
capita incomes. With the decline in employment growth and general increase 
in unemployment, transfer patients are increasingly important to maintain 
present levels of per capita income in the subregions of Appalachia. 

Some groups of individuals severely lagged in income gains. Women 
living alone, according to Ford's study, showed a decrease in income from 
$3,300 to $3,287 between 1958 and 1975. That is explained in part by the 
great increase in the number of women, especially older women, living 
alone* New forms of transfer payirents to them made living alone possible 
but provided barely sufficient wsans for them to do so (Ford:S2). 

4D Poverty 

Levels of poverty within the region decreased from 1960 to 1980 
according to Table 4D.1. Nationally however, the poverty population 
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Table 4C.2 



Total Persona! Income, per Capita Data and Relative Levels 
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i U, 13c 


7,309 


6,589 


O,0l J 


93 P 


93 6 




90 


Maior Metronolitan 


8 021 




7.559 


6,814 


O COO 

3,Dc£ 


96.4 


96.8 


96.8 


93. 


Pprinhpral Mptrnnnlitun 
rcii^uciai ificii upuu loll 


1 K77 

1,0/ ' 


q m7 


6,035 


5,420 


^,o4y 


77.0 


77.0 


77.3 


73. 


llrhan PAiintioc 


A 000 
1,000 


*31 107 


6,383 


5,764 


O AGO 

3,092 


81.4 


81.9 


82.2 


79. 


Rural Counties 


4,957 


26.976 


5.442 


4,874 


2,497 


69.4 


69.3 


69.4 


64. 


Subrfljloru 




















Northern Appaiacnla 


9,899 


3 89,340 


17,005 


$6,324 


S3.430 


89.3% 


89.9% 


90.0% 


88. % 


Metropolitan Counties 


5,292 


40,419 


7.637 


6,898 


3,712 


97.4 


98.0 


97.9 


95 


Major Metropolitan 


4,866 


37.645 


7.736 


6,984 


' 3,750 


98.7 


99.2 


99.2 


96. 


Peripheral Metropolitan 


426 


2.773 


6,509 


5,900 


3,208 


83.0 


83.8 


83.0 


82. 


urucin i/Ounues 


£.930 


10,010 


6,525 


5,902 


3,232 


83.2 


83.9 


83.5 . 


83. 


Rural Counties 


1.754 


10.303 


5.875 


5,265 


2,835 


74.9 


74,8 


74.4 


73. 


Cantral Appalachla 


2.007 


$ 10.993 


$5,478 


$4,951 


$2,365 


69.9% 


70.3% 


70.5% 


61. % 


Metropolitan Counties 


202 


1.509 


7.209 


6.455 


2,821 


91.9 


91.7 


91.1 


e3. 


Major Metropolitan 


121 


948 


7.853 


7.014 


3,538 


100.2 


99.7 


98.8 


91. 


Peripheral Metropolitan 


89 


561 


6.331 


5.695 


2,821 


80.8 


80.9 


80.7 


72. 


Urban Counties 


358 


2.215 


6.193 


5.639 


2,706 


79.0 


80.1 


81.1 


69.5 


Rural Counties 


1.440 


7.268 


5.049 


4,563 


2.144 


64.4 


64.8 


64.8 


55. 


Southern Appalachla 


7.537 


$ 47.992 


$6,367 


$5.70; 


$2,979 


81 .2% 


81.1% 


81.3% 


76.5% 


. Metropolitan Counties 


4.097 


28,224 


■ 5.889 


6.188 


3,239 


87.9 


87.9 


88.1 


83. 


Major Metropolitan 


3.034 


22.041 


7.263 


6.528 


3,402 


92.6 


92.8 . 


92.7 


87. 


Peripheral Metropolitan 


1.062 


6.183 


. 5.521 


5,202 


2,689 


74.2 


73.9 


74.2 


69. 


Urban Counties 




10,363 


6,182 


5.554 


2,915 


78.8 


78.9 


78.9 


75. 


Rural Courses 


1.764 


9.405 


5.332 


4.737 


2,431 


68.0 


67.3 


67.7 


62. - 



Source: 1978, 1&77 and 1976 data from U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Economic Analysis, special tabulations for the Apoalachian 
Region. Separation of major and peripheral metropolitan counties by ARC staff from county income tabulations by the Bureau of Economic ^ 
Analysis prepared in 1980. 1970 data compiled from same source by ARC staff. 1970 percapita incomes based on ARC estimated population for ( 1 : ' 
July 1, 1970, interpolated to conform to Census estimated state totals. ' ' 

Note: Total personal income (TPI) includes nonmoney fmputed Income. Including net rental value of owner-occupied homes; payments In kind: " ■' y 
value of food consumed on farms; employer fringe benefits: food stamps, etc TPI income in 1975was21.4percenthigher,andin 1972 and 1969 
was 20 percent higher for the U.S. expressed in dollars, than personal money income (U.S. Bureau of Census revenue-sharing data series). 
•Revised data for 1977, 1976 and 1970. - — 
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TABLE AC. 3 



Total Personal income Sources 
Appalachian Region and United States 

1970-1975 



Geographical 
Division 

United States 



Total 
Personal 
Income 



1970 



Total 



Labor and Proprietors Earnings 



Farm 



Government Pvt. Nonfarm 



Nonearned Income 
Transfer P > Tits. 



Total Transfer P > Tits. Other 
$808,223,200 5640,948,000 $20,394,000 * 5112,337,000 $508,217,000 $167,275,200 $79,107,200 $88,168,000 



Appalachian Region 57,295,698 45,226,845 1,116,102 

Northern Appalachia 33.352.350 25.984.748 395 261 

Central Appalachia 4,039.053 3.066.884 163 319 

Southern Appalachia 19.904,295 16.175.216 557 522 



6,346,204 
3,411.203 
458.114 
2.476,887 



37,764,542 
22.178.284 
2.445,451 
13.140.807 



12,068,850 
7,367,602 
972,169 
3.729.079 



6,975,462 
4,155.130 
718.412 
2,101,920 



5,093,388 
3.212.472 
253,757 
1,627.159 



Geographical 
Division 

United States 



Total 
Personal 
Income 



1975 



Labor and Proprietors Earnings • 

Total Farm Government Pvt. Nonfarm 



Nonearned Income 



Total Transfer Pymts. Other 
$1,257,535,000 $951,018,000 $33,878,000 $173,324,000 $743,816,000 $3(16,517,000 $173,778,000 $132,739,000 



Appalachian Region 
Northern Appalachia 
Central Appalachia 
Southern Appalachia 



92,019,419 
51.249.862 
7.672.413 
33,097,144 



68,590,426 
37,760.272 
5.596.924 
25.233,230 



1,482,028 
511,970 
233,104 
736,954 



10,249,310 
5.392.617 
730.087 
4,126,606 



56,859,088 
31,855,685 
4.633,733 
20,369.670 



23,429,000 
13,489,590 
2.075.489 
7 863,914 



15,631,030 
8.863.261 
1.617,424 
5.150.345. 



7,797,970 
4,626.329 
458.065 
2.713,569 



Geographical 
Division 

United States 

Appalachian Regicn 
Northern Appalachia 
Central Appalachia 
Southern Appalachia 



Total 
Personal 
Income 

56V. 

61 

54 
90 
66 



1970-1975 Percent Change 



Nonearned Income 



Total 


Farm 


Government 


Pvt. Nonlarm 


Total 


Transfer Pymts. 


Other 


48% 


66% 


54% 


46% 


83% 


120% 


51% 


52 


33 • 


62 


51 


94 


124 


S3 


45 


30 


58 


44 


83 


113 


44 


82 


43 


59 


89 


113 


125 


81 


56 


32 


67 


55 


111 


145 


67 



Regioial Co S mmis P s!o , n ment °' Commerce • Bufeau °' ^ onom '^ Analysis, special tabulations lor Appalachian 
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TABLE 4D.1 



Geographical Division 

United States 
Appalachian Region 

Suhreglons 
Northern Appalachla 
Maryland 
^.v York 
on io 

Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 

Central Appalachia 
Kentucky 
Terrtssee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Southern Appalachfa 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

State partsf 
. Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia^ 



Poverty Status of Total Household Population 
Appalachian Region and United States 
1960, 1970 and 19 ^ 



Approximation 
. Below Poverty LmiPl in jq 

Number of Percent of 
Persons Household Poverty 
(thousand? Population Index 



_ . Census 
— Be'ow Poverty level In 197Q 
Number of Percent of 
Persons Household Poverty 
(thousands) Population index 



'27,383 
2,771 ' 



12.42 
14.02 



100.0 
113.1 



25 11.9% 96.3 
1|4 12.0% 97.1 
159 12.9% 104 0 
587. ].0.0% 80.9 

not -available 

275 26.0% 209.8 
not available 



395 
134 
105 
164 
97 



16.6% 

12.3% 
22.1% 
13.8% 
12.6% 



133.6 
99.4 
178.5 
111.4 
101.3 



not available 



337 16.6% 
287 •= 15.0? 



134.0 

122. 9 
120.8 



27.! 25.0 
3.228.4 



1.268.3 
30.2 
116.9 
176.4 
663.8 
280.9 

S97.S 
334.4 
102.6 
61.4 
99.2 

1.362.6 
463.3 
136.0 
138.6 
190.4 
104.0 
278.5 
51.r 



381.1 
113.2 
380.1 



13.7% 
18.1% 



13.4% 

14.8 

11.5 

16.0 

11.4 

20.4 

34.7% 
38.8 
31.1 ' 
31.3 
29.8 

20.6% 

22.1 

16.9 

33.8 

18.8 

16.2 

20.3 

19.4 



22.4% 
24.4 
22.2 



100 
132 



97 
108 

84 
117 

84 
149 

254 

284 
227 
229 
217 

151 
161 
124 
246 
137 
118 
148 
141 



164 
178 
162 



Census 

Below Poverty Level In 19fin 
Number of Percent of 
Persons Household Poverty 
(thousands) Population Index 



38.684.5 
5.446.6 



2.082.2 
47.9 
165.1 
287.1 

1.126.9 
455.2 

1.012.5 
536.1 
173.2 
121.6 
181.6 

2.351.9 
762.3 
.258.8 
225.9 
341.9 
195.9 
459.4 
107.6 



632.6 
229.2 
636.8 



22.1% 
31.2% 



21.9% 

24.9 

17.1 

26.1 

19.3 

31.6 ' 

54.1% 
58.4 
53.6 
• 53.0 
45.4 

38.7% 

38.8 

38.5 

56.0 

37.2 

34.0 

36.3 

40.1 



39.9% 
46.0 
34.6 



100 
141 



99 
113 

77 
118 

88 
143 

245 
264 
242 
, 240 
205 

175 
175 
174 
253 
169 
154 
164 
181 



180 
208 
157 



count? ° Trend5 d8 " ned b * ,lnear re 3'*«i°n analysis using per 2RJ °nlowe&!& SWwS^g!?" °! ,he *T *pMGK 
•Aver afl «nfH a( , ~ Beanma.earorWS and Census income data tot 1969, by 

n,y Slalea whlch 'all in two subregions. are combined here. 

Source: ARC •.; v * 
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increased by 17 percnt to a record high of 34,000,000 from 1980 to 1983. 
The proportion of poverty population is greatest in the Central Appalachian 
region. The decrease in the number of the poverty population coincides 
# with the figures on the increase in per capita income* Government policies 
of transfer payments are very important to the income levels of people 
especially within the Central Appalachian region and therefore changes in 
domestic policies can and undoubtedly have led to an increase in numbers of 
poor people and lower incomes for people in the poverty category. It 
should also be noted that in Southern Appalachia a much higher proport; * 
of black families are in poverty than white families. Likewise, persons 65 
and over especially in the Central Appalachian region have rates or poverty 
incomes which far exceed the poverty rates for other categories of people 
(ARC, 1977:47). Precise figures for women and children in Appalachia who 
fall into the poverty category are not available. However , nationally, and 
most likely within the region, the poverty population has become 
increasingly young and female. 
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Chapter 5 Human Needs and Services 



There was a disturbing nature to the 1983 economic recovery* A 
decline in public services and high unemployment meant that some Americans 
faced deprivation in the necessities of shelter, food f education, and 
health care. Newspapers and magazines reported government studies on the 
increase in the homeless population in our nation's cities; as many as 
2,000,000 people which was the Depression level, A presidential advisor 
controverted claims that hunger was prevalent despite the evidence of 
increased lines at soup kitchens and new public and private food 
distribution programs, Americans, public and private, vied with each other 
to detail the crisis of our nation's schools; And a national foundation 
found new problems in health care access for poor people and those recently 
unemployed. These groups often found themselves ineligible for public 
programs of medical assistance and without health insurance provided by 
employers (Johnson) , Many of the people with these problems were the "new 
poor" working class people previously independent but who were now out of 
work, and without benefits, or who had exhausted unemployment benefits and 
now needed assistance from public services which the Reagan administration 
was reducing in size and number. 

The problems of the "new poor" simply compound the problems of areas 
of concentrated and enduring poverty. There is as there has been a wide 
variation in every measure of well-being between the Appalachian region and 
the nation. Although some subregions of Appalachia are better off than 
others, the region in general offers a stark appearance of low incomes, low 
labor force participation, high unemployment, a series of severe human 
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needs, and a depletion of human services. A study of the Levisa Fork area, 
which is the center of the coal fields within the Central Appalachian 
region, offers this description of that area during a time of "a 
revitalized coal industry and significant improvements in the overall 
economy, " 

The dependency ratio is disturbingly high, and almost 
one-third of the population is supported entirely or in part 
by transfer payments from various government agencies. 
Approximately 40% of the people have incomes below the 
poverty level. Only about one-half of the working age 
population is employed or is actively seeking work. The 
levels of education in all the counties fall below state and 
national levels, A serious housing shortage exists and 
almost one-third of existing housing is substandard 
(Cox: 64) . 

Thii> assessment of human needs and inadequate services in the Appalachian 
region during good times indicates that economic recovery by itself will 
not ameliorate many problems in the short run and probably not in the long 
run either, 

i ; A Education 

The children of Appalachia and the adult population of working age 
both have educational needs. Table 5A.1 compares the educational 
attainment of adults between 1970 and 1980. There were obvious 
improvements in measures of educational attainment during that period. 
There were decreases in low levels of educational attainment and increase* 
in higher educational attainment. However, the regional improvements 
lagged behind national rates in almost all instances. Moreover, there were 
important subregional differences once again. In 1976, 45 percent of the 
adult population in Central Appalachia still had eight or fewer years of 
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education. Sixty-two percent of the Central Appalachian population had 
less than a high school education. Southern Appalachia had a rate of 50 
percent of this same level of educational attainment. In general , Northern 
Appalachians had the highest levels of educational attainment. Part of the 
change in adult educational attainment in 1976 may be attributable to 
inmigratiou and not merely changed educational practices or improved 
institutions within the region. Young adults and pre-retirement workers 
returned to the region and brought their educational attainment with than. 
Consequently, it is difficult to separate changes caused by the educational 
achievements of Appalachian children in the region's schools and the 
'educational achievements of the inmigrants. Table 5A.2 indicates a decline 
in the drop-out rate of young adults, 18-24 years of age. But again we 
cannot ascertain the influence of the educational institutions or migration 
in changing drop-out rates. 

However, a recent survey of schools in Central Appalachia offered 
discouraging information. The study used measures of student scores on 
standard achievement and proficiency tests. This research found that 
Central Appalachian county school systems in Kentucky and West Virginia 
constantly had student scores less than school systems elsewhere in those 
states. Coal counties in Virginia also had worse student scores than other 
counties as did the eastern most counties in Tennessee. Independent 
school systems generally reported better student scores than county 
systems. Additionally, Appalachian Kentucky counties and coal counties in 
Virginia reported less government revenues in general and a smaller 
proportion spent on education in particular (De Young). The recent and 
numerous criticisms of American public schools makes this critical 
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TABLE 5A. 1 



Adult Educational Attainment. 
Appalachian Region and 
United States. 1970 and 1980 



1970 



United States 
Appalachian Region 

1980 



Numtwr of 

*3 Yum 
Md CHtftr 



109.S99.359* 
10.068.768 



Uomtnlary Hi|h School 
(ftrttnt) (ftrcanl) 



•» as Yaart tnd Otdtr 



Hlfh School Colt*|« 



28.3% 
36.4 



19.4% 
19.8 



31.1% 
29.3 



Unittd States 
Appalachian Region 



132.778.552 
11.982.0S 9 



16.3 
29.2 



1S.3 
17.4 



34.4 
39.4 



10.J% 
7.2 



13.7 
10.8 



Cottog* 
4 Yaara 
or Moro 
(P»rtmt) 



10.7% 
7.3 



16.3 
.11.2 



Appalachian Portion of 
Alabama 
Ceorgia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Missiuippi 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Ptnnsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia* 



Statt 

1.410.081 
*638.992 
398.878 
134.099 
267.196 
622.77S 
740.853 
729.813 
3,670.013 
460.783 
1.239.123 
327.769 
1.147.042 



24.5 
29.0 
49.1 
23.0 
30.7 
19.2 
27.4 
21.3 
16.9 
26.7 
31.2 
39.6 
28.0 



16.8 

21.8 

14.4 

16.1 

19.6 

16.6 

20.4 

18.9 

16.1 

22.2 

19.8 

17.9 

16.8 



32.1 

28.0 

25.5 

39.8 

28.S 

38.7 

28.2 

42.2 

43.0 

25.7 

30.4 

25.3 

35.6 



• En tiro suit 

Sou/ct: UJ. Bunati of tht Ctmm 



12.9 
11.1 
7.6 
9.9 
10.9 
14.5 
12.2 
9.2 
10.3 
12.9 

a.o 

9.8 
10.0 



12.1 
10.1 
7.4 
9.2 
10.3 
19.0 
11.8 
8.4 
. 11.7 
12.9 
11.8 
7.4 
10.4 



Source: ARC 



T'ABLE 5A.2 



Decrease in Dropouts. 
Appalachian Region. 
1970 and 1980 



•Emin aura 

Souret: U.S. Bur««u of Iht 
Omui 



Number of 

1$-Z« 
Y««n Old 



H(fh School 

Education 

(Nrcant) 



Appalachian Region 



itao 

Numbtr of Uu than 
Ftrsonj HJfh School 

1S.Z4 Education 
Yaan Old (htcani) 



1.998.005 



Appalachian Portion of Statt 

Alabama 

Ceorgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia* 



31.5% 



2.S61.640 



25.5% 



237.219 


37.9 


313.810 


29.1 


92.637 


45.8 


129.394 


35.4 


97.044 


45.5 


137.070 


38.1 


22.878 


29.7 


27.681 


22.9 


49.539 


39.9 


64.605 


31.2 


128.588 


22.2 


161.792 


17.0 


117.505 


36.6 


147.171 


29.2 


119.970 


29.9 


196.138 


26.2 


616.920 


21.0 


792.522 


16.6 


78.429 


38.2 


108.089 


26.7 


198.839 


36.6 


260.087 


29.9 


48.776 


90.4 


82.614 


36.1 


190.061 


32.5 


242.869 


27.2 
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assessment all the more serious. 

Ford's study on the family indicates a trend which other figures on 
'educational attainment obscure. In his comparison of Appalachian 
populations in 1958 and 1976 he- found an increase in the percentage of 
family heads with less than eighth grade education. This was true of 
families headed by males and females although female heads of households 
with less than an eighth grade education increased more f from 38.5 percent 
to 43 percent. Moreover , the median years of education for the female 
heads of families remained unchanged between 1958 and 1976 at 9.6 grades. 
The figure for women living on their own actually decreased from 9.1 grades 
to 7.4 over the same period of time. This may have been due to an increase 
in the age of women in this category. Ford's figures are given in Table 
5A. 3 . 

Two factors suggest an urgency for educational programs in the 
Appalachian region. First, the levels of educational attainment of adults 
is less than the nation as a whole. In addition to the measures already 
given, estimates on functional illiteracy of adults in Appalachia is 30 
percent. An estimated 46 percent of unemployed adults are functionally 
illiterate (ARC, 1982D:IV). Second, analysts are unanimous in their 
opinions that education is necessary to help distresssed workers adjust 
from declining industries to new jobs. The changes of the economy within 
the Appalachian region indicate structural unemployment and hence 
dislocated workers and a substantial educational need of the work force 
population for retraining. Choate identified the following challenges for 
training work force population: first, to provide remedial education and 
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' , . .... TABLE -5A.3 

Percentage' Distribution of Household Heads bv Level «f c V 

Kind of Household Male Heads Female Heads 

and Level of Schooling/ 1958 1976 " 1958 197fi 

Primary Family, all ; . . 100 . 0 100.0 100.0 . ^0 • 

than 8th grad e, . . ;31.8 ./ 3 4.7> \ . 3 8.5. ^3.0> . !. 

Some high school . 34 1 ' i q p 

• • ... •• . 15 ' 8 28.2 17.4 

Completed high school : 17 7 ' 00 7 ' ' ' 

A/,/ /8 * 7 15.4 : 29.0' 

'. Som ? "liege ;'• , . 7.9 ' . 10.5 , • 1.3 , , 

College graduate . . "o s ' in / "'^ 

. • 10,4 5.1 7.4 

Medlan years 10 1 V o „ v 



Primary Individual, all 


100.0* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


. Less than 8th grade 


50.0 


46.3 


44 ..1 


53.8 


Some high school. 


25.0 


13.0 


20.6 


10.2 


Completed high school ... 


. .i ' U.5 


16.0 


' '. 17.6' 


17.4 


Some college 


0.0 


9.3 


14.7 


10.7 


College graduate 


12.3 


15.5 


2.9 • 


7.9 


Median years 


8.0 


9.1 


• 9.1 


7.4 



*Based on fewer than 10 cases Source: Ford:69 
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training for those already in the work force; second, to furnish entry 
level training for people changing jobs or entering a job for the first 
time; third, to increase the skills of those already employed where they 
are employed or where skills are becoming obsolete; fourth, to train people 
to fill critical skills shortages which have been identified; and fifth, to 
assist displaced workers in gaining skills in other sectors of the economy 
(Choate:6). The Council for the Advancement of Experiential Learning 
(GAEL) is formulating a specific mechanism to meet these challenges. It is 
an educational maintenance organization fashioned around the concept of a 
health maintenance organization. The idea is that industry, unions, and 
government would contribute to educational programs for workers before they 
are threatened with displacement or other severe economic dislocation, it 
presumes the continuing need of workers to adapt to a changing work 
environment and situation. It is a preventive measure applied to education 
in order to provide workers with more basic economic security by increasing 
their flexiblity. 

However emphasis on education cannot offset the trends in employment 
only adjust to them. That is, education is needed because higher paying 
jobs will require more education and skills. However, the fastest growing 
sector of (employment will continue to be in low skilled, low paying jobs 
requiring minimum education. Educational improvements/ while necessary, 
are not sufficient guarantees of improved individual or regional economic 
prospects. The increased labor force participation of women, the changed 
nature of labor opportunities, and the lovjer educational attainment of 
wcmen suggest that educational programs are especially necessary to 
increase the number of women who can seize the declining opportunities for 
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better employment. In general hov**ver, as Saks suggests, (48) education is 
a more effective tool for worker readjustment where there is economic 
diversity including some growing manufacturing sectors. This is not the 
case in the Appalachia region in general nor in the area of severest need 
in particular. 

5B Housing 

Figures from 1970 indicate that housing within the Appalachian region 
was approximately 74 percent of the average value of other American hemes. 
While 9 percent of U*S. housing was categorized as deficient in some way, 
the percentage was much higher within the Appalachian region. Thirteen 
percent of the housing in Northern Appalachia, 21 percent in Southern 
Appalachia, and 38 percent in Central Appalachia were categorized as 
deficient. Seventy percent of the deficiency involved at least plumbing 
(ARC, 1979: 76-80) • These ratios dropped precipitously by 1980 primarily 
because of a change in definition. 

We have not used standard measures such as median value to compare 
housing for the entire region between 1970 and 1980 but there is fragmented 
evidence of a serious housing problem. Northern and Southern Appalachia 
increased housing starts faster than in Central Appalachia where the 
population increased sharply in some sections, such as Eastern Kentucky. 
New housing and some housing improvement in the Central Appalachian region 
has come through the increased utilization of mobile homes. The study of 
the Levisa Fork area indicated that 85 percent of new housing in portions 
of that area was supplied by mobile homes (Cox:43). Pat Gish director of 
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the Eastern Kentucky Housing Development Corporation reported that 50 
percent of the total housing units of seven Eastern Kentucky coal counties 
was mobile homes. The median Value of all hones was $19,400 or slightly 
more than one-half of the median value of houses in Kentucky. Equally 
important one-fourth of all housing in the seven county area was valued at 
$10,000 or less (Gish) . The dire and obvious need for housing has 
stimulated numerous housing co-op ventures. But funding is a problem. 
Mortgages are difficult to find and some loans are tied to housing forms, 
styles and locations ill-suited to the region and people's incomes. In 
addition, whereas the federal government spends $106 per capita on housing 
for urban residents; the rate for rural residents is $5 (Hanson: 45). 
Finally, foreclosure on mortgages is a new variation of the housing problem 
in Appalachia because of the problem the "new poor" have in keeping up 
payments during periods of extended unemployment and decreased income. 

5C Health 

The health service sector was the fastest growing service sector in 
employment within the Appalachian region from 1970 to 1980. This fact is 
one indication that health services have increased in numbers, and new 
public forms of payment for health care - Medicaid, Medicare, and black 
lung were available. Although the region lags the nation in terms of the 
number of physicians per population, this ratio has declined as the number 
of physicians has increased faster than the general population. The 
distribution of physicians within the region varies. Physician-patient 
ratios are lowest in northern metropolitan counties and are highest in 
southern rural counties (ARC, 1977:; 58). 
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Ccarmunity groups and the UMWA have responded to the necessity of 
providing health care by the establishment of several health programs. 
This is part of a long standing tradition of innovating health services in 
the region where market forces stere not sufficient to attract for-profit 
health providers (Couto f 1983). ^ The region has health maintenance 
organizations and other innovations in health care provision including a 
set of community-sponsored clinics. These clinics have been proving 
grounds for health team approaches and the use of nonphysician providers 
such as nurse practitioners (Coogan; Couto, 1983). National legislation 
for medicare reimbursement for nurse practitioners in rural clinics was 
based on regional experience. 

The finances of these clinics and other health services, are 
precarious. They are dealing with the most severe problem of access: 
providing services to the poor erid unemployed who have no means to pay fees 
for health services (Johnson, 1983). Several factors will impinge on these 
services in the future. An attempt to curb increased health costs may 
establish ceilings for reimbursement for services and reduce reimbursements 
for medicaid and medicare patients. The desire to control record federal 
budget deficits has and will lead some to cut back in funding for Medicaid 
and Medicare. Increased unemployment and decreased employment in union 
jobs will not only decrease the numbers of people who can pay, but it will 
decrease the numbers of people with health insurance, which is often a 
benefit associated with higher paying jobs. Decreases in national programs 
such as the National Health Service Corps and the Rural Health Initiative 
have or may reduce the federal share of future financial assistance to the 
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clinics* Rural health was not among the programs turned over to states to 
support through block grant appropriations, and consequently, the clinics 
have had continued assistance recently. 

The rate of infant mortality steadily declined between 1960 and 1977. 
The decline within the region paralleled that of the nation although 
regionally Appalachia lags behind the nation a bit. There are important 
regional differences in infant mortality rates with Northern Appalachia 
generally recording lower infant mortality rates than Central and Southern 
Appalachia. Likewise, there are important differences among counties. ' 
Thirty-eight counties within Appalachia recorded average infant mortality 
rates at least 50 percent above the national average. This figure ranged 
from a low of 22.7 per one thousand births to 41 per one thousand births. 
Likewise, these figures mask racial differences. While the infant 
mortality rate within the region is 9 percent higher for whites than the 
national average, the black rate was higher. In fact, although blacks 
accounted for only 11 percent of the births within the region, black 
children accounted for one-sixth of the total Appalachian infant mortality. 
Unusually high infant mortality rates in several Southern Appalachian 
states contribute to the high infant mortality rates for black children 
(ARC, 1981A:27). 

The region's birth rate of 14.6 was lower than that of the national 
rate of 15.4 for 1977. However, there are important subregional 
differences in these rates. Northern Appalachia had the very lowest birth 
rate in 1977, 13.6 per thousand population. This low figure correlates 
with net outmigration and an increased older population. In that subregion 
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Pennsylvania , New York, and Maryland all recorded birth rates lower than 
that subregional average. On the other hand, Central Appalachia, 
especially West Virginia (19.5) and Kentucky (17.5) had higher birth rates 
than the national average and higher than the Central Appalachian average 
of 17.2 (ARC, 1981A:27). 

Health issues within the Appalachian region extend beyond vital 
statistics and questions of access to health care providers. There is 
increasing concern about the impact of the environmental degradation on 
health. Toxic materials including radioactive waste are present in the 
region. The region has several groups and coalitions organized around 
environmental and toxic issues. Likewise, workers in Appalachia have 
pioneered in occupational health issues both brown lung and black lung* 

Another health concern related to occupation are the hazards that come 
with unemployment. Bluestone and Harrison compiled data to show the health 
deterioration of the unemployed. A 1 percent increase in unemployment 
correlates with 37,000 additional deaths including 20,000 heart attacks. 
Other studies found that suicide among terminated workers involved in plant 
closings was 30 percent higher than the national rates. Other conditions 
associated with unemployment are increased homicide and liver and 
cardiovascular disease. There is less documented evidence of increased 
spouse and child abuse during periods of high unemployment as well. 

5D Environment 

The Appalachian region is illustrative of America's environment al 
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future without increased regulations. The legacy of one hundred years of 
industrialization and detrimental industrial practices has left the region 
with substantial environmental costs. Past practices of toxic waste 
disposal far exceeds our knowledge of its extent or consequence. Old mines 
in Pennsylvania are filled with'nnxious fumes and fires. Two million acres 
of the eight million acres mined are subsiding and an estimated two million 
acres will subside by the year 2000 involving a cost of 30 million dollars; 
per year (HRB-Singer, Inc.; Merrif ield) . 

Symptomatically, the region has not done well in dealing with the 
refuse of the coal industry. One ton of refuse is generated for every six 
to seven tons of coal mined. That leaves approximately 50 to 100 million 
tons of refuse per year. That has been seen as a local problem sometimes 
with inadequate solutions and disasterous results as was seen in Buffalo 
Creek , West Virginia where an improper slag dam broke and sent a wave of 
coal slurry down a narrow valley killing 125 people. Ninety-three percent 
of the streams in the United States contaminated by acid run-offs from 
mines are within the Appalachian region - some 6,300 miles of regional 
streams. Interpretations of the contribution of stripmining to flooding 
within the region differ. However, it is clear that stripmining has an 
influence on increasing sedimentation in creeks and rivers. Coal 1 3 
influence on the build up of C02 in the atmosphere may be regulated in the 
future with impact on coal industry (Seltzer) • Chronic inversions in the 
region compound problems of contaminants in the air including S02 resulting 
from coal burning emissions (Cox; Merrif ield) . The EPA has noted damage to 
the forests of the Great Smokeys due to acid rain. Acid rain has a 
two- fold consequence for the region. First, coal burning is likely to be 
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regulated. Secondly, acid rain can cause extensive damage to forests and 
hence the furniture industry of the region. Likewise, synfueis may involve 
more waste and increased use of 'water and land within the Appalachia region 
and result in negative environmental consequences (Perry) . Finally, 
nuclear plants operating within the region result in radioactive materials 
requiring tens of thousands of years of care and storage. 

5E Food Production 

Economic analysts and their forecasts, at least those of ARC, pay less 
attention to food production and farming than industry in Appalachia. We 
do not have a comprehensive picture of land use and food production. 
Ford's study portrays a dramatic trend in Central Appalachia from 1959 to 
1978 to far fewer, larger farms and a decline in total areas farmed. His 
figures are in Table 5E.1. Much more work needs to be done to understand 
the means of increasing food production within the region including small 
scale agriculture. 
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Table 5E.1 Number of Farms, Total Farm Acreage, and Mean Farm 
'Size for the Total Central Appalachian Region, and 
Each State'Area: 1959, 1969 and 1978 



1959 1969 1978 

. Central Appalachia 

Number of Farms 113,112 68,830 51 ? 706 

Total Farm Acreage Xln 

1000s) 13,445 10,265 8,491 

Mean Farm Size (In acres) 118,9 150.6 164.2 

Kentucky 

Number of Farms 30,541 17,981 12,910 

Total Farm Acreage 2,839 2,061 1,534 

Mean Farm Size 93.0 114.6 118,8 
West Virginia 

Number of Farms 44,011 23,142 17,461 

Total Farm Acreage 6,063 4,341 3,528 

Mean Farm Size 137.8 187.6 202.1 
Virginia 

Number of Farms 38,560 27,707 21,335 

Total Farm Acreage 4,543 3,863 3,429 

Mean Farm Size 117.8 139.4 160.7 

Source: U.S. Bureau of The Census, 1961a, 1972, 1980 Source: Ford:46 
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Chapter 6 



Institutional Contexts 



During Thanksgiving week 6f 1983, Senator Edward Kennedy visited Floyd 
and Letcher Counties in Eastern Kentucky as part of his national 
fact-finding effort on hunger in America. His visit paralleled that of his 
brother Robert to the same area -in 1968 and stimulated testimony related to 
the hardships in the region already outlined here which were compounded by 
economic recessions and cut-backs in government programs, especially those 
dealing with nutrition. The visit gave others the opportunity to reflect 
on changes since 1968; changes in the amounts and processes of welfare 
programs; changes in occupational safety and health, strip mine regulation 
and taxation policies; changes in employment and population and women's 
role in the labor force. 



Pat Gish, executive director of the Eastern Kentucky Housing 
Development Corporation, gave testimony assessing changes from 1968 to 
198. Jn balance she noted improvements. These improvements came, she 
said, because of: 



A majority view that the federal government had a 
responsibility to find a national solution for national 
problems. The result was the development and implementation 
of a whoJe range of federal legislation that addressed 
the(se) problems... 

But recently, she added, 

With respect to every significant social program from low 
income housing to employment training to mine safety to 
meals on wheels^ we have seen either cutbacks in services, 
the abandonment of dedicated enforcement of existing laws, 
or both, and in some cases, as with CETA, for example, we 
have had the terrible experience of eliminating useful 
federal employment programs in the midst of an employment 
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crisis (Gish) . 

Obviously, federal programs made conditions better at one time and 
aggravated problems more recently. But the changes in government programs 
were only part of the changes of institutions which impact Appalachian 
Other institutions changed during this period and a renewed commitment to 
form national programs for problems evident in the 'Appalachian region must 
take the public and private institutional context into account* This 
section examines part of the institutional context of the region's economy, 
human services, and needs. 

6A. Federal. Government 

Enough has been said about the Appalachian economy to make obvious the 
region's stake in specific national policies towards manufacturing 
industries and trade relations. Present national policies to restore free 
markets have been costly for the region. Coal reserves on federal lands, 
for example, were recently leased for private development. Because the 
sale took place at a time when the coal market was depressed, the 
government gained far less than its average market value in the sale. 
Moreover, the purchasers now have a price advantage in developing those 
coal reserves which simply creates more competition for Appalachian coal. 
Deregulation, is another policy with adverse consequences for the 
Appalachian region. It has made transportation services, for example, less 
available and more costly especially in rural areas. Services such as 
transportation, telephone and electricity have been regulated and organized 
to create economies by which the most expensive sectors to serve are 
integrated with the least expensive sectors to serve. This practice 
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spreads the cost of serving the least profitable over the entire system of 
operation. What can happen with deregulation is illustrated by events in 
air transportation in the region. Less profitable routes ara abandoned or 
cut-back while intense competition and special fares are conducted for the 
most travelled, most easily served routes. Smaller suppliers and ccxrmuters 
re-establish services at increased costs which reflect their higher per 
unit cost. The region has two large hubs for air transportation, 
Pittsburgh and Atlanta, which have increased passenger service. Every 
other category of airport has experienced decreases (Little: II 37-51). 

Air transportation within the region is not a major crisis relative to 
other needs. But the organization of services which it represents is of 
grave concern. The region, with a dispersed population and below average 
incomes, cannot generate the profits for services that more populated and 
richer areas can. This is true for health services and the non-profit 
sector as well. The Appalachian region is dependent upon a social and 
national commitmant to the organization of services and even the 
redistribution of wealth through taxation to see that some adequate level 
of service is maintained. 

Figure 6A.1 indicates how the region fared in terms of federal 
expenditures, one form of redistribution, in fiscal year 1979. By 
population, the area received far in excess of its share in federal dollars 
in energy programs due mainly to TVA and spending on the Clinch Breeder 
reactor. It received its share of social programs funds and income 
security. There was a short-fall in federal expenditures on education and 
employment which are grave regional needs. 
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Population 
Employment 
Personal Income 
Total Federal Budget 
Defense 

Social Programs 



FIGURE 6A.1 
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Capita 
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U.S. 



8.0% 
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Income Security 
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International 
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*>tes: All regional allocations were made by CSA. Expenditures are based on 

obl.gat.ons. Some categories of spending {principally Interest, unemployment 
insurance) were not included in CSA totals. 

Per capita income estimates are based on data from the 8ureau of Economic 
Analysis and are for calendar year 1979. 

tourxe: Community Services Administration, Geographic Distribution 
of Federal Funds Report. 
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This pattern of spending preceded the serious and adverse impacts on 
the region which recent federal fiscal programs have had. A dual approach 
of cutting taxes to stimulate economic growth and of cutting federal 
expenditures on social programs to bring the federal budget in line with 
reduced revenues offers little advantage to the region. Tax cuts, at least 
the cuts legislated , have yielded less return per capita in Appalachia than 
the rest of the country, it was estimated that in 1983 the average 
Appalachian resident paid an increased social security tax slightly more 
than a non-Appalachian and had an overall tax cut of $86 compared with $114 
for non-Appalachians. At the same time, total federal expenditures were 
cut back within the region by $172 per capita compared with a decline of 
$65 in the non-Appalachian region. A Census Bureau study in 1984 revealed 
that the 1982 incomes of households increased on the average 1.7 percent to 
$18,910. But households headed by women with no husband present fell 3.8 
percent to $10,870. In addition, the taxes paid by households with incomes 
below $10,000 rose 4.2 percent while taxes paid by other income groups 
fell. Approximately 55.4 percent of all families headed by women with 
children arid no husband present fell into this category of reduced income 
and increased taxes. A 1984 Congressional Budget Office report showed the 
same trend of income from the bottom to the top income brackets (The 
[Nashville] Tennessean) . In 1982 and 1983, years of high unemployment , 
West Virginia lost federal aid at a rate of $479 per person which was fifth 
highest in the nation. West Virginia ranked fifth in per capita losses in 
social services; sixth in per capita losses in health services; 
rehabilitative services and waste water programs; second in per capita 
losses in social security benefits for the disabled; and seventh in per 
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capita losses in food stamps (AFSCME). Figures for other states are not 
broken down by Appalachian counties and are unavailable. It is clear 
however, from this and other evidence, that supply side economics has 
resulted in relatively more taxes and relatively less federal expenditures 
in the Appalachian region and less income for the middle class, low income 
groups and dependent populations. Tables 6A.2 and 6A.3 give the federal 
tax and expenditure figures. 

Compounding the problem of the region's economy is the nature of 
federal budget increases for the military. These have contributed to 
record deficits thus off-setting any government savings from past social 
service cut-backs and exerting new pressures for further cuts in a host of 
social programs which are important to industrial expansion in the region 
such as Medicare and Medicaid. These deficits have also hiked interest 
rates. In exchange Appalachia received a slightly increased share of 
military spending increases. There is an additional impact, though 
indirect, that the present defense emphasis has. in so far as our military 
policies support regimes opposed to social and economic changes which 
increase the "social wage" of its citizens and oppose those regimes that 
support such changes, then we prolong the existence of low cost labor 
markets which erode the status of workers in other manufacturing nations 
including our own. Similarly, government contracts could be used as levers 
to improve wages and working conditions in general but they are not and in 
some cases they contribute to lowering wages and conditions. (Schlesinger 
et al) . Tax increases, if properly constructed, or decreases in military 
spending could result in more federal expenditures in the Appalachian 
region for increased social services than the present exercise of supply 
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TABLE 6A.2 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF SHIFTS IN ALLOCABLE FEDERAL TAX CUTS 



1981 



1981-1982A 
198 IS constant 



($ millions) (S millions) 



1981-1983 A 
1983$ constant 
($ millions) 



APPALACHIAN REGION 

personal income tax cuts 
Social Security tax 

Total Appalachian Region 

Total Per Capita 



$ 20,327 
14,614 
S 34,941 
$ 1,736 



(S 



($ 



778) 
595 



183) 
26) 



($ 1,730) 
674 
($ 1,056) 
($ 86) 



NON-APPALACHIAN . REGION 

Personal income tax tub 
• Social Security 
Total Appalachian Region 
Total Per Capita 

ENTIRE UNITED STATES 
Personal income tax 
Social Security zAX . 
Total United States 
Total Per Capita 

Nonullocable 
. Corporate 

Other 
Total 



$265,573 
168,086 
$433,659 
S 2,101 



$285,900 
182,700 
$468,600 
$ 2,068 



$ 61,100 
59,600 
$120,700 



($10,172) 

6,855 
($ 3,317) 
($ 37) 



($10,950) 

• 7,450 
($ 3,500) 
($ 35) 



($18,000) 
9,360 
($ 8,640) 



($22,605) 
7»751 
($14,854) 
($ 114) 



($24,335) 
8,425 
($15,910) 
($ 110) 



( $5,000) 
3,790 
($ 1,210) 



Income tax cuts allocated on the basis of Internal Revenue Service data on 
Federal income tax collections by geographic area. 

Social Security tax increase allocated on the basis of the Region's share of 
covered employment. 

Source: Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1983 , 
Arthur p. Little 
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TABLE 6 A. 3. 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION.. OF SHIFTS IN 'ALLOCABLE FEDERAL EXP END I TURE S— ^ 



1981 
(SKlllloeu) 



AP?.VLAC3IA!1 XICIOK 

Ifefaaae-Milisar? 
D*pert3«ac of CooMrci 
Bealch Hun-ni Services 
Labor &«parcM3C 
Tronjporcaeica 
All Otbersi' 

TOTAL APPALACHIAN JSGZQH 
?er CaplSaiiL/ 

flOH- A? f ALACHI.Qi XlCtOM 
D«f ioii 

D«?arRMnt of Cswxrci 
Htal:h f Hunt a Service] 
Labor 

Traaeporcacioo 
All Ochersl' 

TOTAL HOX* A? ? ALACSXAM 
RECtOH 

Per Cap lea 3 * 4 / 



ALL O.S. 
D*f tut 

Oeperraaoc of Cota4r:c 
Htalcn, Susan Stnrlctt 
Labor 

Transport a clon 
All Ocharal' 

TOTAL O.S. 

Par Caplcall 4 .' 
Soo-Allocablcj/ 

1/ 



■3A 


0 


_3a 


4,833 
1,139 

20,439 
3,318 
1,902 

11,731 


4,136 
1,134 

20,780 
3,360 
1,332 

11,523 


392 
(436) 

396 
(333) 
(262) 
,(323) 


43,432 
2,137 


42,313 
2,106 


(363) 

(40) 


173,333 
10,021 

203,363 
26,134 
21,808 

113,008 


131,910 
10,330 

207,335 
26,724 
20,677 

103,757 


13,131 
.(1.473) 
3,213 
(4,399) 
(4,73o) 
0.744) 


354,389 


522,733 


2,770 


2,662 


2,398 


(14) 



178, 386 
11,160 

223,344 
29,432 
23,710 

129,739 

598,341 
2,613 
133,408 



136,096 
11.484 

228,113 
30.084 
22,509 

117.230 

563,568 
2.472 
123,227 



Change 

1981-1932 
(Corucanc 5-1981 
Mllllone) 

0 



11.333 
(53/0 
4,311 
(741) 
(3,330) 
(8,134) 

3.4U 
(8) 



18,723 


12,228 


(1.911) 


(760) 


5,609 


*.793 


(4.937) 


(349) 


(3,018) 


(3,371) 


(1C0441 


(3.912! 


2,402 


3.229 


(13) 


(31) 


(16,641) 


..6.673 



Cuntc 

1981-1983 
(Cqnjcanc S-1981 

Milliaru) 
_ 3A o 



1,266 

(*;2) 

647 
(406) 
C330) 

(1.630) 
(126) 



41,303 
(2,160) 
4,065 
(6.334) 
(7,492) 
(23.433) 

6,107 
(24) 



42,771 
(2,802) 
4,712 
(6.760) 
(7,372J 
(23.342) 

4,437 
(32) 
(26,143) 



360 
C364) 

630 
(432) 
C34Q) 
(2.797) 

(2,393) 
(172) 



28,493 
(2,449) 
6.703 
(6,932) 
(3,366) 
(22,930)' 

C 



1,999) 
(63) 



29,333 
(3,013) 
7,3*3 
(7,364) 
(7, 206 i 

(3,592) 
(73) 
6,946 



- Xon-Allocablt Ixpemll curai lnciud.: ocher fundi co she orVsidcne t«<~ xl**'* '/ 
Office of the Fr.ald.nc. Leglsl.clv and Ju4lcUrT»£«h^ 

^ Treasury, aad parrs of BCD. Incarior and A«Tlculcur, L?a";.«a ' S " C ' and 

~ Ocher includes Defense Civilian, :? A| XASA. locrlor, Agriculture, JusCce 

— ^Baaed on 1980 populacloo; Appalachian - 20 I VI int. w— , » . 
4/« * 

- Far caplca etclaatea of cotucinc dollar chance* , r< j.-4„ A v 

dollar cocala co curTanc dollars aar U«f!? d " ivtd bv e°"vertint curr.nc 

Source: Arthur D. Little 
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6B TVA and the Appalachian Regional Commission ■ 

The Tennessee Valley Authority celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 
1983. The Appalachian Regional. Coirmission marked its eighteenth year of 
operation in that same year. Both federal agencies have reduced economic 
development activities because of reductions in government spending. The 
Appalachian Regional Commission is now in a phase out stage and may not 
survive beyond 1986. In this phase out stage ARC has prioritized sixty 
"distressed" counties based on four measures: per capita income; 
unemployment rates; poverty rates; and infant mortality. Figure 6B.1 and 
Table 6B.1 identify these counties. They were selected before the 
increased unemployment and lowered income since 1981 and would surely be 
expanded if new measures were taken today. The majority of distressed 
counties are in Central Appalachia; almost one-third of then are in Eastern 
Kentucky. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is an institution that has endured 
successfully in part because it has conducted fewer and fewer non-energy 
programs. The non-energy policies of TVA at present are severely reduced. 
In the late 1970s TVA assessed its non-energy policies to help in the 
redefinition of the human service mission of that agency. After several 
months of staff investigations and reports on conditions within the valley, 
the agency concluded that it could address human and social questions only 
indirectly through its power program (TVA, 1980). Congressional 
appropriations for TVA's programs of human services and community 
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FIGURE 6S. V 1 



Appalachian Region 

Distressed Counties (Preliminary Identification) 




TABLE 6B.I 



Distressed Counties 
Based on Four Indicators of Social and Economic Conditions 

(Preliminary Identification) 



4 Indicators 3 Indicators 

Alabama 

Lawrence Clay A,C,D 
Pickens Coosa A,C,D 
Randolph 



4 Indicators 3 Indicators 



North Carolina 



Cherokee A,C,D 
Jackson A,C,D 



Georgia 

Dawson A,C,D 
Towns A,C,D 
Union A,C,D 

Kentucky 

Lewis BathA,B,C 
McCreary Carter A,B,C 
CIayA,B,C " 
Clinton A,C,D 
Jackson A,B,C 
. Knott A,B,C 
Lawrence A,B,C 
LeeA,B,C 
Lincoln A,B#C 
Magoffin A,B,C 
. Menifee A,B,C 
Morgan A,C,D 
Owsley A,B,C 
Powell A,B,C 
Russell A,B,C 
Wolfe A,B,C 



Mississippi 



Kemper 

.Noxubee 

Winston 



Marshall A,QD 
Tippah A,QD 
Webster A,QD 



Source: ARC 



Ohio 

Adams A,B,C 
PikeA,B,C 

Pennsylvania 

.Sullivan A # B,D 

Tennesse 

Claiborne Ca< ^bellA3,C 
Fentress Cr ?A,B,C 
Grundy C vrfandA.B.C 
lx«. cA,B,C 
JacAiOi A,B,C ; 
Meigs B,C,D s| . 
Overton A, B,C 
Pickett A,B,C 
Scott A,B,C 

West Virginia 

Calhoun Braxton A,B,C „ 
Clay Lincoln A,B,C 

Roane Mingo B,C,D 

Summers Pendleton A,C,D 
Pocahontas A,C,D 
Taylor A,B,D 
Webster A,B,C 



Indicators: A Per Capita Market Income 
B Unemployment Rate 
. C Poverty Rite 
D Infant Mortality 

Method of Identification, Page 41. 
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development have declined. TVA remains relatively active in camiunity 
development by forging cooperative ventures with federal , state, and 
private agencies in the region 'and is likely to continue this. While the 
past performances of these agencies should not go without criticism, it is 
important to note some of the recent changes in TVA which were responses to 
some long standing criticisms. "TVA's emissions from coal burning plants 
are cleaner and its rate structure has changed to create incentives for 
conservation, for example. President Reagan and Congress will appoint a 
new TVA board member to succeed S. David Freeman in 1984. TVA's future 
depends very much on that appointment. Indeed, TVA's recent experience 
makes clear that appointments to agencies can make dramatic differences in 
the manner in which agencies conduct their work. The potential of these 
programs as well as their positive contributions in the past will be 
missing or diminished in the region in the future. In the case of the ARC, 
these contributions include: more than 2,600 miles of highway and access 
roads; 700 vocational educational facilities, 300 plus new or modernized 
hospitals, 400 primary care sites; child development projects reaching 
approximately 200,000 families each year; and 1300 water and sewage systems 
(Newman) . In the case of the TVA, community groups have been able to 
acquire technical assistance or .he loan of equipment to initiate programs. 
On a broader scale TVA has initiated Valley-wide programs on water quality 
(TVA, 1978) a-i other environmental issues and has expressed interest in 
initiating a model program to deal with the toxic wastes of manufacturers 
in the Valley. Between ARC and TVA, the region has an infrastructure to 
help attract industry and jobs and which is a necessary but not sufficient 
element for the economic diversification which Saks identified as essential 
to mitigate structural unemployment. Finally, TVA and ARC are two federal 
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agencies with missions which are regional and entail the development of 
human resources. The demise of ARC especially will hinder information 
gathering which is region-specific. 

6C Local Governments " 

The present federal emphasis on private efforts for the public good 
has fostered calls for more local efforts, including partnerships between 
industry and local government, for improvement of local conditions. 
Industrial development through bonds and industrial parks have been 
successful in seme cases (Good) . The successes came in relatively good 
economic times of industrial expansion. Efforts to replicate these 
successes increase the competition of one community against the other in 
relatively poor economic times and encourage the successful communities to 
borrow larger and larger amounts against their own future in order to make 
gains in the present. 

The Appalachian region has made strong local efforts. Fiscal 
resources are low given existing assessment and taxation policies, 
consequently, more effort is required to raise fewer public revenues. 
Appalachian states do not get more federal money per capita but federal 
revenues represent a larger share of local budgets. Consequently, federal 
cuts in aid to state and local governments of 30 percent in the past 
several years have meant greater negative impacts on the budgets of local 
government. Local governments have depended for up to 15 percent of their 
budgets on federal grants (Little: II 79-84). 
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Like other matters within the Appalachian region, local government has 
substantial differences among the subregions. Appalachian Ohio f New York, 
and Pennsylvania contain 44 percent of the entire region's population and 
65 percent of the numbers of local governments, in Central Appalachia f 
there has been an increase in special districts assigned with various 
catagorical responsibilities such as economic development (ARC f 1977: 76). 
Much of Central Appalachia is rural and unincorporated and thus there is 
less local government and county government is the ordinary form of 
government for most of its population. This hinders direct action and 
decision-making on the local , community level. 

Th^ ^Tonomic recession has had substantial impact on some local 
governments of the region. Gary, West Virginia is often cited as a small 
community particularly hard hit by the decision of U.S. Steel to close down 
its mines for more than a year and then to reopen it with approximately 
one-third of the original work force (Couto, 1984). City services 
including street lights have been cut back. Midland, Pennsylvania is 
another example of a small community severely affected by economic decline. 
Its entire budget was based on a wage tax tied to a steel mill. This tax 
base was lost with the closing of the steel mill (Marchione and Tabac) . 

Local governments 1 revenues in 1976-7 in Appalachia lagged far behind 
the revenues of other local governments in the nation and so did its 
expenditures. Local governments 1 revenues are not equal to the financial 
requirements of basic services such as education, health, and housing. 
Again, there are wide variations and the Northern and Southern states have 
more revenues and make more expenditures than the Central subregion. In 
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addition , the region has additional needs far beyond the capacity of local 
government to respond. In some cases these are related to industrial 
activity of the past. It is estimated for example, that 6800 miles of coal 
haul roads require 4 to 5 billion dollars in repairs. Annual maintenance 
on these roads alone would amount to 66 to 81 million dollars. In 
addition , there are up to 13,000 bridges requiring. approximately 600 
million dollars in repairs and reinforcement (Creighton: 10). 

In the face of staggering demands and limited resources partnerships 
between the private sector and governments within the Appalachian region 
for building a "viable and enduring policy of human resource development" 
(ARC, 1983D: II) seem unlikely in the future* Expediency may transform 
these partnerships into euphemisms for arrangements that continue the 
preferred treatment for companies which they have enjoyed or engender new 
concessions. 

There are encouraging signs that local governments have achieved new 
revenues. Severance taxes, sane of which return to coal producing 
counties, have increased revenues in the past just as proposed unmet 
mineral taxes would do in the future. There are also encouraging signs 
that local government will seek new policies of property assessmsnt and 
taxation in order to increase revenues (Schlesinger: 125). This means 
challenging some companies such as Union Carbide in Oak Ridge which have 
used their quasi-public function to keep taxes low; coal companies and land 
companies which continue to enjoy the historical pattern of low taxes 
(Appalachian Alliance); and steel companies which exert new pressure for 
concessions from local governments as well as unions. 
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Geographical Division 
United States 
Appalachian Region 

Subregloni 
Northern Appalachia 
Maryland 
New York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 

Central Appalachia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Southern Appalachia 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

State Parts* 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginiaf 



TABLE 6C. 1 

Locnl Government Finances 
Appalachian Region and United States 
Fiscal Year 1976-1977 



Fiscal Year 1976-1977 Revenues 



General 
Revenues 



General 
Revenues 



Locally 
Raised 
Revenue 



Locally 
Raised as 



Fiscal Year 1976-1977 Expenditures 



State Aid 



Percent ol as Percent General General 



Education 1972-7? 
Expenditures Percent 
Percent of Increase in 



_ — uciigicm uenerai 

<-o„y, ps,«js ssl tsss »»jssLesa 



J 179.044.9 


S834 


$476 


: 10.922.3 


S569 


$290 


: 6.177.0 


5624 


$317 


150.9 


700 


308 


1.125.1 


1.036 ' 


481 


643.6 


540 


274 


3.530.9 


595 


319 


726.5 


495 


226 


S 785.9 


$403 


$152 


357.2 


364 


126 


172.4 


460 


207 


102.4 


451 


180 


153.9 


421 


149 


S 3.959.4. 


$539 


$291 


1.253.5 


554 


312 


527.0 


• 540 


336 


238.1 


531 


230 


643.1 


575 


250 


341.7 


474 


254 


837.0 


548 


319 


119.0 


414 


167 


$ 1.009.3 


$531 


$297 


221.4 


430 


173 


880.4 


481 


210 



57.1% 
51.0% 



50.8% 

44.0 

46.5 

50.8 

53.6 

45.5 

37.7% 

34.6 

45.1 

40.0 

35.3 

53.9% 

56.3 

62.2 

43.3 

43.5 

53.5 

58.3 

40.4 



56.0% 

40.2 

43.7 



33.7% 
39.5% 



40.0% 

42.6 

45.5 

43.1 

36.5 

45.1 

53.1% 

55.5 

44.9 

50.2 

58.8 

36.1% 
32.7 
32.9 
48.8 
46.0 
36.4 
29.9 
"50.0 



32.4% 

50.1 

47.5 



$170,938.1 
S 10.783.3 



S 6.099.2 
152.1 
1.138.7 
625.5 
3.481.4 
701.4 

S 779.6 
347.8 
174.1 
108.7 
149.0 

S 3.904.5 
1.244.5 
510.2 
229.9 
654.9 
320.0 
831.7 
113.3 



1.005.8 
222.0 
850.4 



$796 


44.3% 


54.2% 


$562 


51.7% 


63.9% 


$616 


53.2% 


60.7% 


705 


59.6 


75.0 


1,048 


45.5 


50.6 


525 


56.2 


' 62.8 


587 


53.0 


60.6 


478 


62.6 


75.4 


$400 


65.1% 


86.7% 


355 


66.8 


69.1 


465 


•53.8 


61.0 


479 


65.7 


88.7 


408 


74.1 


55.0 


$532 


46.5% 


70.6% 


550 


40.8 


78.9 


523 


50.9 


65.8 


513 


48.7 


67.8 


585 


50.8 


75.2 


444 


52.1 


51.4 


544 


44.2 


67.8 


394 


61.8 


64.9 


$529 


45.8% 


66.6% 


431 


63.7 


75.9 


464 


64.6 


71.4 



°* a ^ JSte 4 ! ?W 5 " "Compendium of Government 

Bureau of the Census, revised population estimates for July 1 1976 eovefnment 10 Metropolitan Areas." Per capita data based on U.S. 

*" SUbre9i ° na ' POrt,0nS °' ,he " »" on, y states which fall in two subregions. are combined here. 

Source: ARC 
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6D Capital 

As was already pointed out, the economic institutions of the nation 
and the region have shown a proclivity to the short term profit, high rates 
of profit, and an inability or reluctance to manage for the long ternu 
This has had deliterious effects in extractive economies like coal and is 
now being felt in textile industries and the steel industry. Just as in 
other economic matters there may be a law of diminishing returns to 
successive quarters of high rates of profit. Deindustrialization f for 
example is a consequence of the performance of American capital both within 
and outside the Appalachian region. More f arable consequences to the 
performance of capital are possible given its proclivities but the region 
has few of the measures most often associated with these favorable 
consequences. These measures include: the relative profitability and 
growth potential of local industry; the relative concentration of corporate 
headquarters or locally owned companies; the accumulation of personal and 
corporate wealth; and available incentives that are competitive with other 
regions for private investment (Little, 8). 

6E Unions 

Unions of organized labor have been important intermediate 
organizations within the Appalachian region. Their net effect has been to 
mitigate some of the worst consequences of economic conditions and 
policies. Innovative health programs, improved working conditions, and 
improved wages have resulted from their efforts. These positive 
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consequences accrue not only to the members of the unions but to community 
residents and workers in companies without unions as well. The unions 
create a standard for comparison. The current economic crisis is calling 
for a new role for organized labor which is only slowly evolving. Union 
matibership is declining and major new producers are beginning without union 
labor. During this time of crisis, management is demanding and acquiring 
greater control over labor and concessions in the social wage which labor 
previously gained. 

Unions in the region have important challenges. First, there are the 
unions of the central industrial core, such as coalmining and steelmaking. 
Both unions have made significant concessions in wages and benefits in 
recent contracts. Both unions have had rank and file reform attempts. The 
UMW especially was characterized by wildcat strikes and a rank and file 
more militant than its leadership, including sometimes even its reform 
leadership. Unions in these industrial sectors will have a major stake in 
future reindustrialization policies of the nation. 

The coal industry is undergoing changes in the Eastern coal fields 
which will be significant for its members (Simon, 1981; 1981A) . There is, 
of course, more competition from the coal fields of the West and the 
competition will increase in the future. At present a trend exists in coal 
production in Appalachia with production shifting from West Virginia to 
southern Virginia and eastern Kentucky, from deep mining to surface mining, 
from union work force to non-union work force, and from metallurgical coal 
to steam coal. These shifts will have important impacts on the number of 
union miners. The increased supply of non-union coal from the eastern 
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fields may seriously erode the UMW's bargaining position in 1984 by 
severely curtailing the UMW's ability to control the supply of coal in the 
east (Simon, 1981). Another important change is the number- of coal 
'companies which are leaving the Bituminous Coal Operators Association which 
has been the major producers association since shortly after World War II. 
As the BOOA gets smaller an industry-wide contract for the UMW becomes more 
difficult and the union will be in a position of negotiating contracts on a 
company by com^ny basis which is more difficult and encourages each 
company to seek the lowest labor cost acquired by a competitor. The 
changes in the companies of the coal industry probably influenced their 
attitude toward the BCOA. That is, as conglomerates, energy and otherwise, 
entered the coal business they had less interest and incentive in 
stabilizing the labor-management of the industry than companies the 
business of which was more narrowly coal. 

Organized labor within the ? . ,dChian region is beset with what 
Choate describes as "the most sen "-Live and volatile workers 1 issues in the 
United States and Appalachia" (Choate: 9). These issues involve workers 
who are displaced by product substitution, automation and the increased 
internationalization of the economy. The changes have eroded the middle 
income employment sector and increasingly require two wages per family to 
meet middle class expectations. While these changes have taken place in 
the economy there have been changes within organized labor within the 
region as well. Between 1977 and 1979 nonagricultural unions lost 2.5 
percent of their membership in the thirteen states which comprise 
Appalachia. This was less than the national decline of 3.9 percent. 
However, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia all 
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recorded declines of 5.4 to 9.3 percent. These declines coincided with the 
TOW national strike in 1978 (Little: 11-35) . 

Labor unions of miners and steelworkers will be increasingly important 
in the future because of economic changes and dislocated workers. Other 
unions have equally important roles. Unions of textile and apparel workers 
are faced with industries with serious problems and the ability to relocate 
in new areas with newer plants and lower labor costs. The future of these 
unions and the furniture workers will entail consideration for the 
competitiveness of the industry and job security for workers in addition to 
wages. 

The unions 1 ability to deal with the unfavorable impacts of the 
internationalization of the economy and consequent issues will be important 
for women. Cne half of all women union members belong to only eight unions 
among which are retail clerks and clothing and textile workers. Women 
comprise 41 percent of the workers in industries adversely impacted by 
international trade and 29 percent of those favorably impacted (Marshall: 
4). In addition, future employment opportunities in the service and 
information sectors are likely to be filled by women and to require 
organization to project workers 1 rights and wages. The recent victory of 
the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees in 
Washington State in acquiring equal pay for jobs of comparable value is a 
challenge to a prevalent form of sex discrimination nationally and an 
example of the significance of union efforts for women (Marshall: 20-1; 
Freaiian) . 
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On the other hand, the increased participation of women in the labor 
force is important for unions* In fact, as Marshall points out, "the 
relationships between women and unions is mutually important" (Marshall: 
20) . Unions cannot ignore the gender which contains the majority of new 
workers. Women's union membership is increasing and concentrated. Almost 
seven million women, 15 percent of women workers, were union members in 
1978 compared to just under three million women in 1954. Women constituted 
24 percent of union membership in 1978. The common ground of unions and 
women has boundaries with conflicts of interest, however. Established 
union seniority systems will do little to improve the job opportunities or 
situations for women in a tight labor market. Also, despite the numbers of 
women union members in 1978, only 7 percent of union board members were 
women (Marshall: 19-20). 

6F Regional and Local Organizations 

Conditions within the Appalachian region have traditionally elicited 
community and local responses. Efforts to network these responses along 
issue lines are frequent. Such networks and alliances are important to 
support local efforts, encourage new ones, disseminate successful efforts, 
demonstrate the public nature of what might appear to be private matters, 
and to elicit legislative and administrative changes whenever possible. 
Appalachia abounds with voluntary associations on the local and statewide 
level organized around an array of issues including health, food, children, 
women, housing, taxes, taxation, economic development, unemployment and so 
on. 
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There are important differences among regional organizations. Some 
have institutional support and others do not. Some have a. focus on a 
' single issue and some take in several issues. Depending upon their 
institutional base and the popularity of the issue, regional organizations 
have more or less success in raising funds. Foundation support is 
essential to many local groups and regional organizations and it is 
inherently limited by time. That is f an organization can expect a maximum 
of three to six years of foundation support to either organize or to 
address an issue. After that time the organization must have developed 
some additional capacity for support and/or be prepared to address other 
issues. Institutionalization is difficult for regional organizations since 
few major organizations like churches, government, foundations, etc. are 
organized on a regional basis. Institutionalization is easier when there 
are other sets of congruent institutions with which to relate* For 
example, statewide or nationwide organizations relate to government 
structures on a comparable level. Regional electrical utilities such • s 
TVA and the American Electric Company have fostered regional organi; : i s 
to influence their policies with success. Likewise institutionalization of 
organizations is easier when there is a large membership with specific 
interests and the means to support the organization. The interest of most 
people in regional organization is diffuse and not specific. That is, few 
people have any more stake in a better environment or improved taxation 
than others. Consequently, there are circumstances mitigating the ability 
to form stable, multiple issue regional organizations that endure. This 
does not mean that temporary organizations formed around a limited set of 
issues should not be established and encouraged. In fact, the success of 
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labor unions, organizations of unemployed, churches and others in late 1983 
in gaining state legislation in Pennsylvania to impede foreclosure on home 
mortgages of the recently unemployed is an important model of organizing to 
acquire precedent-setting legislation (Hornblun) . Most importantly 
however, in all circumstances regional and local organizations have the 
inportant consequence of training local residents in active roles of 
citizenship and entrepreneurship. This function of local groups and 
coalition needs to be taken very seriously by institutions with the 
capacity to support and encourage then even temporarily. 

The Appalachian Alliance is an example of a recent regional 
organization. Its most recent publication, Appalachia In the Eighties: A 
Time for Action y the Alliance identified a need for coalitions and the 
purpose of those coalitions. The roles of additional coalitions include 
opposition, advocacy, and the creation of alternatives. While much of this 
is done locally, coalitions of local efforts greater strength and support. 
In addition to these three roles, institutionalization, however difficult, 
should take its place among the roles of the coalitions. That is, 
coalitions need to work to find or create public and private resources for 
the ongoing continuation of services or functions which they or their 
manbers initiate. In addition, leadership training and development should 
be understood as a cannon element of every role of coalitions. 

6G Family 

The Appalachian family has undergone transitions important for the 
future partly because low wages and poverty impact family structure and 
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functions. Black families especially reflect the unequal distribution of 
wealth with a higher incidence of unemployment for black males and poverty 
for blacks, in a study of Central Appalachian families comparing data from 
'1958, very bad economic times, wUh fat' fr^r, 1976, which were relatively 
good economic times in tha coal :' fields, the following changes could be 
noted. First, there is an increase in single person households. Second 
and relatedly, the size of the average household decreased. Third, there 
is an increase in the proportion of all households headed by females. The 
Appalachian region has a higher portion of female heads of households and 
families than do white families in other parts of the nation. 

Central Appalachian women participated in the work force at increased 
rates but at rates still lower than their U.S. counterparts. The greatest 
change in terms of increased women's participation in the work force was 
the number of wives who went to work. Their percentage doubled from 18.2 
to 38.1 from 1954 to 1976. The figures for female family heads only 
increased slightly from one-third in 1958 to 40 percent in 1976. The 
increase in family income disguises the relatively low income of single 
wage families and households. Futhermore, families headed by women have 
lower incomes than those headed by men (Ford: 77-85) . 

The most striking difference of single parent families in Ford's study 
is the percentages of families with female heads who are divorced or 
widowed. The 1976 figures for Central Appalachia are the reverse of 
national figures suggesting that in that subregion fanale headed families 
are much more often caused by widowhood than divorce. Table 6G.1 gives 
these figures. 
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Table 6iriTercen cage Distribution by ifarital' Seatus «f u *' L i'i « 
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Ford attributes increased importance to the family where 
well-organized community services are lacking. Moreover he maintains 
confidence in the family. 



The people of Appalachia still face severe problOTs, 
and the family is still the major organization for dealing 
with many of thenu If the problems of raising children, of 
helping young adults get a start in the world of work both 
outside and within the region, of tiding over those who have 
been laid off until they can get back to work, of looking 
after the aged to make sure they are all right and have 
gotten their prescriptions filled and are taking their 
medicines as they should — if these and all other problems 
that the Appalachian family system still continues to cope 
with should disappear, then the family itself may dissolve. 
But at present it appears that it will be around for a good 
many more years (Ford: 107). 

This confidence is of course v?ell placed but the functions of the 
family which he enumerates are predominantly the roles of women which 
change with changing family patterns. Male and female roles as wage 
earners have changed and women have increased their role as primary wage 
earner. Consequently there have been changes in the Appalachian family 
including gender role changes, more aut-of-heme care for children and more 
elderly people living apart. Given the dynamic nature of the Appalachian 
region and its economy, the Appalachian family will continue to have the 
challenge to find means to cope with changed circumstances. 
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Chapter 7 Concluding Notes 

Any report on trends and issues runs the risk of becoming dated 
rapidly as events and people move beyond the circumstances of yesterday and 
tc3ay that it reports. That risk increases the more conclusive such a 
r>rX."*rt tries to appear. For that reason this report will not offer 
conclusions. Instead this chapter will sunmarize inportant issues, 
identify general trends and encourage the commencement of further thought 
and discussion as a prelude to action. This is in keeping with our earlier 
observations that knowledge can only become action within an institutional 
context and that the specific goal of this report is to provide some 
direction to members of a regional group. 

Government programs of the past have had a profound inpact on the 
Appalachian region. The present wave of efforts of the federal government 
to diminish and downgrade its functions will also have an extraordinary 
inpact. Since the New Deal, government action has swing like a pendulum 
from initiation of reform to restraint and cutbacks. The arc of the 
pendulum has coincided with Democratic administrations initiating reform 
and Republican administrations restraining reforms. The time of Republican 
control and restraint, the Eisenhower administration for example, served as 
a time for new reform measures to develop within the Democratic Party and 
the Congress. In the Reagan administration, government measures far 
exceeded restraints on previous reforms and represent the initiation of 
dramatic conservative reform. Without party discipline and a majority in 
the Senate, the Democratic Party has reacted to the conservative 
initiatives without formulating its own package of reform measures. 
Consequently, there is no or little backlog of reform measures to consider 
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with a change in administration such as accompanied the Roosevelt and 
Kennedy-Johnson administrations. This suggests the federal government in 
the next few years can be expected to continue conservative reform or 
restrain those conservative reforms by restoring programs at previous 
budget levels. Creative ideas for progressive reform will have to emerge 
from local and state experiences. Regional organizations within Appalachia 
and their counterparts will have an important role to play in that 
emergence and they have started to appear and to offer analyses of problems 
and suggestions for policies (Rural Coalition) . 



The need for positive government intervention is apparent. 



The Appalachian region has vulnerable populations of the 
very young, the old, the poor, the disabled, and the 
structurally unemployed. 

The Appalachian region has every form of American business 
management. It has giant corporations whose absent officers 
decide their actions by the bottom line of profits. It also 
has small, family run plants, factories, and mines some 
owners of which are paternalistic in style. These styles 
are undergoing change and workers and government have an 
important task to change their own past performances 
vis-a-vis different and new management styles in order to 
create collaborative and coercive measures to prevent past 
abuses and their present negative consequences. 

The history of migration to and from the region in search of 
work is one aspect of Appalachian experience as America's 
tomorrow. Appalachia shares with the nation the task of 
creating economic opportunities locally because it seems 
unlikely that huge labor demands will occur to encourage or 
warrant migration. In addition, the migration of the 1970s 
brought to the region increased numbers of young working 
people who will be looking for work a long time. This too 
is part of the national challenge to employ the "baby boom" 
population. Unforuinately* the negative consequences of the 
recent recession have been more intense in the region. More 
jobs have been lost in the region after young workers 
returned and this makes the challenge of employment more 
urgent. 

The Appalachian region falls below American norms in 
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education, housing, employment, health care and per capita 
income. 

The public resolve to address these apparent needs arid problems will 
depend, in part, on at least two insights which the region offers the 
nation. 



First, the region is a precursor of events to come. As 
Choate asserts, "Tomorrow, America's newest, most advanced 
and most productive industries will face the same intense 
foreign conpetition that plagues firms and workers in older 
industries" (Choate: 5) such as those found in the 
Appalachian region. 

Second, the region exemplifies the negative social 
consequences of capital's logic of pursuing the highest 
rates of profit. Pat Gish observed that in 1983, "The 
poorest people, the most abused land, and the richest 
corporations are still found right here in Eastern Kentucky" 
(Gish) . When the social consequences of allegedly private 
or corporate acts reach the degree that they have in 
Appalachia, then the social nature of those acts are 
apparent and enter the realm of public and democratic 
decisionmaking. 

Regardless of the national resolve there are matters to address 
within the region. These are matters of services and priorities. 



There is first of all the question of definition. If the 
ARC phases out as it is expected to do, the region will be 
without an official definition. The consequence of this is 
that data will be more difficult to attain for portions of 
the several states we identify as Appalachian. This will 
make issues more difficult to identify. The lack of 
definition is the first element of government inaction and 
public unawareness. Before 1963 we had poverty but no 
definition of it nor programs. In 1983 it was apparent to 
some that we had hunger but this was controverted by 
government officials because without definitions we have 
only anecdotes. Given the present proclivity for government 
restraint on social problems we can expect little effort to 
redefine Appalachia or its issues. Clearly an effort to 
continue a public and cannon identification for the region 
is important. Such an effort must be mindful of the 
important differences among the subregions as well as their 
similarities. Likewise, an effort to maintain a public and 
conroon definition of Appalachia must be mindful of the rural 
counties of the region and how they exceed other categories 
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of counties in percentages of the old/ the very young , low 
labor force participation , unemployment, poverty, and low 
incomes, ARC's list of distressed counties is not , only an 
unfinished agenda but it may serve as the start of a new 
definition of the region as a place as well as a set of 
processes . 

Organizations in the region must also address the services 
needed in the region. Housing is obviously critical and 
could be an economic and employment stimulant with suff icent 
government support. The environment is obviously a pressing 
priority because our quality of life is intrinsically woven 
from the quality of the place we live. Children must be a 
focus of services and this infers greater attention to the 
economic changes that wcmen have undergone and which they 
require to provide for themselves and others. The 
Appalachia family is under many of the same stresses of 
families in other regions and requires supportive services 
offered by agencies in cities and by neighbors in rural 
areas. To build on the tradition of neighborly service to 
meet the present and future needs of the rural Appalachian 
family and the very young may require new training programs 
for men and women and entrepreneurship to utilize existing 
public programs in new ways. Day care for the young and old 
come to mind in these respects. .Community organizations 
will maintain their important role as entrepreneurs in rural 
areas because of a lack of local government and the lack of 
profit in services to attract private entrepreneurs. 

The definition of the region and the need tq address needs 
implies and underscores the need for information. Conmunity 
organizations have been and will need to be even more 
consumer, producers and distributors of information. 
Surveys which they may conduct are important in defining 
local issues and in placing small tiles of information in 
the regional mosaic. In addition, the several programs of 
Appalachian studies could be invaluable in calculating 
census information for Appalachian counties in their state. 
If several such efforts were coordinated by one program, we 
would be able to continue to define problems on a regional 
basis even if ARC ceases to operate. 

Before new services and programs are undertaken, we must be 
careful to protect what we have started and gained. The 
region has a network of health innovations with uncertain 
finances. These and other long standing organizations and 
services need to be maintained as best as possible lest 
conrounities lose not only services but the encouragenent to 
attempt new forms of local change. 

There are several regional organizations of health services which 
serve as indicators that local services seem inevitably bound to acquire 
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broader regional and national links if they are to maintain themselves. 
This sometimes results in less local control which is an unfortunate 
trade-off but insofar as the new regional and national organizations can be 
influenced by local efforts there is modest institutional change which is 
the slowest and most difficult form of change but the form which best 
protects the interests of the local efforts from where it came. Thus we 
return , in a sense, to where we started with a statement of the importance 
of acting locally and thinking globally. And that serves as a reminder of 
a premise of this report that it is an error to view the Appalachian region 
as an appendage to the nation, a pocket of poverty, or a region left 
Lahind. In practice, it is a place where central questions of the 
appropriate mix of public and private enterprise; the appropriate 
trade-offs between today's benefits and tomorrow's cost; the appropriate 
mix of individual profit and public good; the maintenance of institutions 
and the necessity for change; and the relationship of social responsibility 
and individual need are all being worked out for better or for worse. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN AP PALACE I A 



Introduction 

, This report on the Appalachian economy consists of three parts: 

Part I provides an overview of the Region's economic struc- 
ture and performance and its sensitivity to macroeconomic 
factors, national policy and industrial shifts. 

- Part II profiles the key economic development resources of 
Appalachia— coal ' aud timber, labor, transportation, and 
public and private capital. 

Part' III describes in more detail some of the Region's key 
industries, their important characteristics and some of the 
implications for Appalachia. 

The report is based largely on work conducted by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. for the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) over the last year, 
but it also incorporates work done on several other recent ARC studies 
as well as inputs from ARC staff. > 

The basic framework for these studies is illustrated in Exhibit I 
which shows the various types of Regional economic activities and 
resources across the top and the various types of factors affecting 
•Regional economic development down the left hand side. The interac- 
tion of these key economic activities and factors in turn creates the 
dynamic that results in changing economic performance and helps' 
explain how and why the Region's economy has been changing over the 
last fifteen years and >v it is likely to change in the future. 
While not all interact!* can be discussed in a report of this kind, 
it is hoped that these profiles will help provide the basis for more 
detailed analyses of economic development potentials, risks, and 
strategies in the Region. 

Summary 

The Appalachian Region has certain characteristics and needs which 
distinguish it from the rest of the country. Its industrial base 
consists largely of industries which are relatively mature, labor 
intensive, import sensitive, and resource based. Its geographic 
isolation and dispersed settlement patterns have resulted in a frag- 
mented economic and institutional structure. 

The ability of the Appalachian Region to meet its basic needs for 
essential economic development activities is limited. Despite an 
overall tax effort in the 13 states which is 57. above the rest of the 
nation, its fiscal resources and capacity are below the national 
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a T a f^ ^A he 1 . R ! 8i ° n ' S fra ff le econom ? 311(1 low P« «oita income 
make it difficult to access additional resources to meet basic needs 
Furthermore, the Federal budget cuts are expected to have a dispropor^ 
tionately severe effect on the Region. The significant disparity 
between the Appalachian Region's special needs and its ability £ 
devote additional resources to meet these needs will need to be 
addressed at both the state and Regional level through federal/ state- 
local/private partnerships clearly focused on economic development. 

Part I of this report provides an overview of the Region's economic 
structure and performance and .its sensitivity to macloeconomic fTc- 
tors, national policy, and industrial shifts. 

l ' ? e . St f U " Ure ° f C !? e Re * lp n T s economy di ffers substantially f roa 
that of the rest of the country . *~ — 

Although the Region has about 8% of U.S. emnlovment overall, 
it nas 3 IX or the plastics and synthetics industry; 28% of 
the textile industry;. 27% of the wood furniture industrv; 
7 i ° C , P riaa3 7 ^tals industry; 17% of the apparel 
industry; 11% of the lumber and primary wood products 
industry; and 11% of the primary pulp and paper industry. 

- . Relative to the rest of the country, the Region's emoloyment 
• is therefore concentrated in industries which are relatively 
mature with little prospects for growth in domestic demand 
and with production shifting to the newer, larger, more 
efricient plants. 

Many of the' older, resource-based and labor-intensive 
Industries are also most sensitive to iaoorts- 12% of 
domestic apparel supply, 11% of iron and steel supoiv, and 
9Z of lumber and wood products were imported in 1978*. 

2 * ^ Region's^ overall ec onomy and its basic mining and manu- 
facturing industries have gene rally performed better t han~~ch7 

■ if 5 ! 01 'T* tT 7 ° Ver the PaSC 15 Vears - bue che situation ha^ 

deteriorated in^hT past 3 vear s, employment growth has slowe d- 
and_unem P iov a ent is now significan tly above the national averlieT 

Over the past 15 years, the Region's employment has grown at 
about the same rate as the nation's. However, in the past 5 
years the Region s employment has grown at only one-half the 
national rate, and between 1979 and 1980 the Region's 
employment actually declined while the nation's continued to 
grow (-0.6% versus +0..3%). This altered performance is 
primarily due to the significant weaknesses which have 
developed in recent years in primary metals and 
textiles/apparels "industries which are highly concentrated 
in Appalachia. 
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Much of the growth in jobs in Appalachian occurred in the 
southern portion of the Region. However, this disparity 
between north and south has shown signs of disappearing in 
recent years. New jobs in southern states occurred in 
.industries which were particularly vulnerable in recent 
recessions and southern Appalachian rate of employment 
growth has slowed dramatically. 

- Over the past 10 years the Region's unemployed have almost 
doubled, and the unemployment rate in 1980 was 8.4/1 in 
Appalachia compared with 7. IS in the United States. In the 
early 1970 r s the Region had a lower unemployment rate than 
the national average as industry prospered, but the boom was 
located primarily in southern states and was short-lived. 
The number of unemployed in the Region now exceeds the peak 
1975 recession level. During the past 2 years, unemployment 
in southern Appalachia increased faster than in the north; 
for the first time in 10 years, the rate in the southern 
states of Appalachia actually exceeded the national rate in 
1980 (7.7% compared to 7.1%). 

3. Largely because of the Region's unique economic structure, the 
Appalachian economy has sensitivities to national policies and 
macrofeconomic factors which differ from the rest of the country. 

- The Appalachian economy tends to be. more sensitive Co 
recession and interest rates than pther rural areas of the 
country. Southern Appalachia is generally more sensitive to 
these national factors than other parts of the Region. This 
is in large part due to the Region's heavy concentration of 
recession-prone industries (e.g., textile, apparel, primary 
metals) and construction-dependent industries (furniture, 
lumber and wood products, primary metals). 

- Appalachia ? s economy tends to be more sensitive than other 
areas to the changing U.S. and world energy picture. This 
is due to . the important role of coal in the Region's 
economy, to the important role of TVA as a source of 
relatively low-cost power, to the heavy concentration of 
energy research projects and Federal energy expenditures in 
the Region, and to the relatively high concentration of 
energy-intensive industries (such as chemicals, textiles , 
pulp and primary metals) which are particularly dependent on' 
shifting worldwide price advantages for power and input feed 
stocks. 

- Appalachia 1 s economy tends to be more sensitive to 
international trade regulation policies and the strength of 
the dollar than other areas, due in large part to the 
Region's relatively heavy concentration in industries with 
high degrees of export and import sensitivity (e.g., 
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electronics, textiles/apparel, coal, chemicals, primary 
metals) • 

Appalachian economy tends to be more sensitive to 
environmental regulation than other areas due to the high 
concentration of energy and water intensive industries which 
haTO had to pay for a large portion of the environmental 
improvements (e.g., primary metals, pulp and paper, mining), 
to its high concentration of extractive industries (e.g., 
lumber, coal) , and to, the difficulty of .the terrain, 

Appalachian economy tends to be less sensitive to Federal 
defense expenditures than other parts of the country due to 
the extremely low level of per capita defense expenditures 
in . the Region, It is also more sensitive to Federal' 
transfer payments and public works expenditures. The 
Region's relatively low income levels make Federal transfer 
payments (which are comparable to the U.S. average on a per 
capita basis) and public works funding (which is lower than 
the national average) more important to its economy. 
Appalachian economy also tends to be somewhat less 
sensitive than other areas to Federal tax shifts because of 
the Region's relatively low per capita incomes and 
relatively mature industries. 

Because of these differences it is estimated that per capita 
Federal expenditures would decline to 30.8* of the national 
average in FY 1983. Based on the geographic distribution 
of Federal expenditures by program in Fiscal Year 1980 , we 
have estimated that the estimated Fiscal Year 1982 outlays 2 
will result in a net constant dollar reduction of $180 
million in the Appalachian Region (compared to a net 
constant dollar increase of $3.4 billion in the rest of the 
nation). Using the same methodology, we have estimated that 
the proposed Fiscal Year 1983 outlays 2 will result in a net 
constant dollar reduction from Fiscal Year 1981 of $2.6 
billion (compared to a net constant dollar reduction of $3.0 
billion in the rest of the nation). Based on this analysis, 
the Appalachian Region, with about IQZ of the nation's 
population, will absorb almost 5QZ of the proposed net 
reduction in Federal expenditures for Fiscal Year 1983. For 
Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983, the Region will experience 
cumulative net expenditure reductions exceeding the 
cumulative total for the entire United States; in other 
words, the non-Appalachian portion of the U.S. would 
experience net expenditure "Increases during this two-year 
period while Appalachia experiences net decline. 



Community Services Administration, Geographic Dist ribution of Federal 

.Funds Fiscal Year 1980 . : 

Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1983 . 
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The $2.6 billion reduction in Federal expenditures estimated 
to occur in Appalachia under the proposed Fiscal Year 1983 
budget would be equivalent to an estimated reduction of at 
least $4.6 billion in persoual income in the Region and 
possibly more if less conservative assumptions were applied. 
However, if the Region were to experience the same per 
capita expenditure, reduction as elsewhere in the United 
States, the net Federal expenditure reduction of about S250 
million would result in an estimated reduction of about $4A0 
million in personal income in the Region, The 
disproportionate impact of the Fiscal Year 1983 budget 
shifts is, therefore, estimated to be equivalent to about 
$2.35 billion in reduced Federal expenditures or about $4.16 
billion in reduced personal income. This $4.16 billion 
would be equivalent to the income generated by 138,000 jobs. 
This number of jobs is, ±n turn, equivalent to the total 
number of increased jobs in the Region between 1978 and 1980 
m or, alternatively, 'about 1.7 percentage points on the 
unemployment rate. 

r a 

Part II of the report profiles the key economic development resources 
of Appalachian- including coal and timber, labor, transportation, and 
public and private capital. 

Over half of U.S. coal production is in Appalachia; however, 
Appalachian coal production has been* . ^ct ed by market shirt 3 
and restricted by a number of develop^'" 'traints so that "its 
share of U.S production has fallen frocP~69% in 1970 to 55% in ' 
1979 . ; 

Smaller nines, fragmented ownership, and outdated mining 
facilities and transportation systems have all made 
Appalachian production particularly sensitive to both 
environmental regulation, high interest rates, and railroad 
' deregulation. 

In addition to reducing the U.S. dependence on imported oil, 
Appalachian coal plays 'a major role in the expanding U.S. 
export market— representing over 90% of the 80 million tons 
of coal exported in 1980. 

2 * Over 20% of U.S. hardwood production i3 in Appalachia; however, •' 
there are many parts of Appalachia where -growth/ removal ratios 
are quite high, indicating relatively low management and resource 
utilization levels . 

Decades of mismanagement, high grading and fire have left 
the Region's timberland as some of the least productive in 
the nation. 
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The national furniture industry as well as the eastern 
housing and pulp and and paper industries are heavily 
dependent on the Region's production of timber, 

. - Public ownership of timber in Appalachia is limited and the 
scattered nature of quality tizaberland tends to discourage 
the acquisition and • holding of large timber acreages by 
industry. 

Opportunities for increased utilization of Appalachia's 
timber resources will 'depend on such factors as alternative 
tax structures, harvesting technologies that lover cut and 
haul cost3, special ownership and management incentives, and 
geographically closer and higher value markets for final 
products. 

3. The Region's labor resources are also an essential input to many 
U>S. industries and the Region's skilled labor resources as well 
as its relatively low cost labor represent an important asset for 
U.S.. competition in the world market . 

- About 8S of the U.S.. civilian labor force lives in 
Appalachia but about 10% of the unemployed labor force is in 
Appalachia and the 1980 unemployment rate was 8. 4%. 

. - Although U.S. employment increased by about 325,000 between. 
1979 and 1980, Appalachian employment declined by 50,000. 

- A large portion of the labor force has been employed in 
traditional manufacturing industries which are continuing to 
show substantial employment declines — despite continuing 
increases in production. This productive and relatively low 
cost labor force will continue to need retraining. 

- The Region has a relatively low labor force participation 
rate for women and further Regional economic development is 
needed to tap this resource. 

A. The Appalachian Region has greatly improved its transportation 
facilities in recent years, but deregulation in many sections Is 
resulting in substantially reduced levels of service . 

5. The Appalachian Region has less local,- state, and Federal 
resources available en a per capita basis than the rest of the 
country but these resources tend to be more important to the 
Regional economy. Private resources for collective efforts are 
likely to remain in extremely short supply . 

Although overall Federal expenditures are 19% lower per 
capita in the Appalachian Region than in the rest of the 
country, the Region will be disproportionately hurt by the 
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Federal cues because Federal expenditures in che Region are 
concencraced in areas targeted for the heaviest cuts, such 
as energy and social programs, and are minimal in defense, 
wnere expenditures will increase. In addition, because of 
the relatively low incomes, the Region will receive less 
benefit from the Federal tax cuts. 

A comparison of the taxing ability (estimated by apolving 
average , tax rates -to the states' tax base for different 
taxes) of che 13 states which comprise the Appalachian 
Region to their tax effort (actual taxes collected) shows 
that the Appalachian states' tax utilization rate (excluding 
the primarily local property taxes) was more than 127. higher 
than the rest of the country in 1979 (the most recent year 
for which data were available). 

The major portion of local government tax revenues — 697. in 
. ■? the 13 Appalachian states— comes from property taxes. In 

the Appalachian Region, per capita income was an estimated 
$7,194 in 1979, .only SZ7. of the national average. This 
limits the ability of local governments to generate 
additional revenues. 

A disproportionately large amount of the Federal budget cuts 
will take place in Federal aid to state and local 
governments: while thes:e grants represent 15% of Federal 
expenditures, they would absorb 31%- of the original cutbacks 
proposed in the Fiscal 1982 budget. Although the 13 
Appalachian state governments do not receive more Federal ' 
aid than the national average (on a per caoita 1 basis), 
Federal aid constitutes a larger share of their budget 
revenues. 

There are not any generally accepted measures that can be 
used to assess the Regional financial capacitv of cha 
private sector, but several characteristics provide a useful 
indicator of this potential: (1) che relative profitability 
and growth potential of local industry, (2) the relative 
concentration of corporate headquarters or locally owned 
companies, (3) the accumulation of personal or corporate 
wealth in the Region, and (4) the availability and 
competitiveness of ' Regional incentives for private 
investment. Although statistical -measures of these" 
charcteristics are not readily available for the Appalachian 
Region, it is clear that this Region will generally be at a 
disadvantage in terms of all these factors. 

Part III of the report describes in more detail some of the Region's 
key industries, their important characteristics and some of the 
implications for Appalachia.' 
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l - KlEil a heavy concentration of relatively lov-waee and 

labor-intensiv e industries and a heavy concentration o f 
relatively mat ure capical-lntenslve industries, Aooalachia has a 
major stake in the private and public efforts to improve the 
competitiveness of U.S. industry through ''^Industrialization " 
and improved productivity . : ' " " " " 

Appalachia has about three and one half times the average 
U.S. concentration of the textile industry, with 
particularly heavy concentrations in • cotton and synthetic 
weaving mills, floor covering and threads. This industry 
has experienced significant employment reductions in recent 
years despite expanding output. As mill relocations to 
southern Appalachia have slowed, Appalachian employment in 
the textile industry has also begun to decline. In order to 
remain competitive and continue to expand export 
markets, this industry is anticipated to need to continue to 
rapidly adopt nev technology and automated production 
processes— resulting in an estimated 20-30% decline in U.S. 
employment over the next ten years.* The health of the 
textile industry in Appalachia and elsewhere will depend 
largely on the health of . the U.S. apparel and furniture 
industries (now being buffeted by imports) and by the 
reduction in barriers to export markets. 

Appalachia has over two times the average U.S. concentration 
in the apparel industry with particularly heavy 
concentrations in mens 1 and boys 1 trousers and work clothes 
and mens 1 and vomens' shirts and blouses. This industry has 
experienced significant domestic market erosion from .imports ' 
in recent years with some segments, such as shirts and 
blouses, having in excess of 20% of domestic consumption 
accounted for by imports. In order to retain or expand 
market share, domestic producers are anticipated to need to 
adopt more automated manufacturing processes which, if 
successful, will lead *\ substantial deployment declines in 
the industry even with increased o«t/vc. 

- Appalachia has a heavy concentrate u the U.S. hardwood 
industry and the wood and upholstered furniture industry. 
The hardwood industry has not experienced the growth of the 
softwood lumber industry in recent years and, while the 
Region's furniture Indus cry .has grown in recent years, 
prospects for the future are mixed and depend upon continued " 
access to competitively priced raw materials. 

Appalachia has close to three times the average U.S. 
concentration of the primary metal3 industry with 
particularly strong concentrations in iron and' steel. 
Although there have been major reductions in industry 
employment over the last ten years, with increasing imports', 
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product substitution and decreasing output improved 

taanufacturing processes and reinvestment* could stabilize 
both the industry and its employment. 

Programs are needed to take maximum advantage of the 

resources of regions such as Appalachia to- assure that they 

continue to provide the necessary basis for secondary 
development in other parts of the country. . 

2 * The Regi on is beginning to experience growth in some of the 
higher techn ology sectors and represents one of the few areas of 
the country that can compete with "offshore locations for lower 
cost comp onent manufacturing and assembly operatio ns in the 
industry . " - ' — 

- % Reduced employment opportunities in traditional labor 
intensive industries (such as apparel) and in industries 
undergoing rapid automation (such as textiles) could be 
offset by growth ia the high technology sector. However, 
this sector is under extremely stiff competitive pressure 
from other governments, with areas as close as Canada 
offering such . incentives as 40% grants for plant and 
equipment, six months paid training programs, Z5Z investment 
tax credits, major public investments and grants to cover a 
portion of the average one year payroll. 

If the United States is to retain these high growth segments 
under such intensive international .pressure, it will be in 
lower cost, labor surplus production regions such as 
Appalachia, where development incentives will have to be 
provided to offset the aggressive programs of other nations. 

If the United States vers to lose its edge in attracting 
capital investments of this kind, it could represent a 
permanent loss of substantial magnitude to both th*: United 
States and Appalachia. There may be few other opportunities 
to absorb the labor surplus likely to develop in Appalachia 
as the textile industry automates and as the apparel 
industry becomes less protected. 

3. With a heavy concentration of energy-intens iva in dustry, with 
large reserv es of bot h l ow and high sulfur coaTT^nd with the 
previously high levels of pub lic inve stment in Regional energy 
projects (nuc lear, coal, svn^uels) , Appalachia also has a malor 
snake in s hifting domestic and world-wide energy situations . 

Efforts to encourage conversion to coai and increased coal 
utilization will be needed to support continued mine 
development and stabilized or increased production levels in 
Appalachia. 
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Appalachia now accounts for over 907. of U.S. coal expor-s, 
buc erf ore co mainCain market share will- require continued 
accencion Co both inland transportation and port development 
issues. r 

A continued relatively low-cost' Regional energy and power 
base will be needed to maintain the Region's comoetitiveness 
in key energy intensive industries such as synthetic fibers, 
pulp and paper and primary metals. . '• 

4 * With an extremely 16 v concentration ' of Federal de fense 
expenditures a nd a relatively high dependence on Fedi raT 
expenditures in energy research, in public works and in inco me 
transfer prog rams, Appalachia also hes a major stake in shifting 
government priorities . " " * 

If efforts to equalize the- Regional impact of Federal budget 
shifts are not successful and/or if state and local fiscal 
capacity and private investment cannot offset the impact of 
reduced Federal expenditures,, the Region's economy could 
also be core seriously, affected than the rest of the 
country. 

Implications 

Given these critical issues, an aggressive economic development 
strategy will be needed to assure that Apoalachia can help make U S 
industry more competitive and continue to. share in the nation's 
growth. Such a strategy should include the following: 

Mitigation of the negative economic impacts of ' 
transportation deregulation and Federal budgetary shifts 
which fall disproportionately in Appalachia. 

Continued collective " Regional attention on major trade, 
development and industrial policies of the United States 
that most strongly affect key Appalachian industries 
including coal and hardwood lumber furniture, textiles and 
apparel, iron and steel, etc. 

Increasing state and Regional efforts tc assure that U.S. 
policies and programs are adequate to keep the United States 
competitive for high technology manufacturing operations and 
to prevent adverse U.S. impacts of foreign, non-tariff .. 
barriers and special development incentives. 

Special efforts geared toward the Region's maturing 
industries (e.g., textile and apparel, steel) which are most 
likely to have their competitive positions and employment in 
the United States affected by automation and new technology 
applications. • ** 
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An aggressive scaca add Regional development program 
targeted on the segments of the high technology industry 
which are most rapidly growing and most suitable for an 
Appalachian location; this program must recognize the stiff 
national and international competition for these activities 
while at the same time deal with the strong likelihood that 
these activities represent principal opportunities for 
growth in Regional employment opportunity to offset almost 
certain decline in the Region's more mature industries. 

Special assurances to small and new business in Aopalachia 
who may have special problems associated with access to 
manufacturing and process technologies as well as to venture 
capital in the Appalachian Region. 

Accelerated efforts to improve or maintain the competitive 
positions of key resources (particularly hardwood lumber and 
coal) for the Regional, national, and export markets. 

Continued . efforts' to . complete major infrastructure 
development programs of- the last 10 years (Appalachian 
Highway Development Programs, water and sewer) and to assure 
tnat service levels are adequate to keep the Region 
competitive with other areas of the country. 

Efforts to attract a more proportional share of financial 
and service industry growth to the Region and assure that 
capital flows do not adversely affect the Region's 
availability of investment capital." 

Continued monitoring of the changing labor and employment 
situation to assure adequate training and retraining 
programs that can enhance one of the Region's greatest 
assets: its labor force. 
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Table 1 



Major Mineral Production in Appalachia 



Note: 



United States and c# of the population. 



FUELS 

Bituminous Coal 
Anthracite 
Petroleum ' 
Natural Gas 



Percent of the U.S. t^,i 



III u f P roductio " and 812 of value 

... " " 992 " » 

.52 " ii 7 « .. „ 

22 " .. 2 .j „ „ 



FERROUS METAT.g 
Steel 

Ferroalloys 



242 oc metal capacity 
522 " " " 



NOXFERROUS METALS 
Aluminum 
Beryllium 
Cadmium 



Zinc 
it 



202 wi v,it:sil capacity 
292 " " ■■ 
232 " mine 
362 " metal " 
212 " 
492 " 



mine 
metal 



NONMETALLICS 
Barite 
Cement 
Clays 
Feldspar 
Gypsum • 
Lime 
Mica 

Perlite (Expanded) 

Pyrite 

Salt 

Sand & Gravel 

Stone 

Talc 

Tripoli 

Vermiculite (Exfoliated) 



82 o 
112 " 
182 " 
562 " 
12 " 
122 " 
622 " 
12 " 
962 " 
102 " 
42 " 
132 " 
32 " 
12 " 
52 " 



f production 
ii 



ti 

ii 

ii 

ii 

it 

it 

it 

it 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 
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Table 5. Actual and projected employment by Industry, 1959-95 

\U\ tnouunds) * . 



Industry 



Agriculture. 

Dairy and poultry products 
Meat animals and livestock 
Cotton . 

Food and feed grams . 
Otner agncuirurai products 

Mining. 

Iron and ferroalloy ores mmmg 
Copper ore mining 

Nonierrous metaJ ores mining, eicepi copper 
Coal rrtnmg 

Crude petroleum and natural gas (except drilling) 
Stone and day mining &c quarrying 
Chemical and fertiluer mineral mmmg 

Construction- 
New construction (including o,| wt \\ drilling) 
Maintenance and repair conduction 

Manufactunng: 
Durable goods* 
Ordnance ' 

Complete guided missiles arid space vehicles 

Logging 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Other m.Hwonc. plywood, and wood products 

Wooden containers .... 

Household furniture ' " m 

Furniture and futures, except household 

Class 

Cement and concrete products '.!.'!!.'.] 

Structural day products ... 

Pottery and related products . ... . 
Otner stone and day products 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Iron and steel foundries and forgmgs 
Primary copper ano copper products 
Primary aluminum and aluminum products 
Primary nonierrous metals and products 

Metal containers 

Heating apparatus and plumbing fixtures . . . 

Fabricated structural metal products 
Screw machine oroducts 

Metal stampings 

Cutlery, handfools. and general hardware' 
Other fabricated metal products 
engines, turbines, and generators' ' . 

Farm machinery . . t 

Construction, mimng.'and oilfield machinery' 
Material handling eg moment 
Metafworking machinery ..... \ 

Special industry machinery . 
General industrial macninery 
Other nonelectrical machinery 
Computers aro penpnerai equipment' 
Typewriters and other ollice equipment ' 

Scrvire industry machines 

Electric transmission equipment ' ' 
Electrical industrial apparatus 
Housenoio appliances .... 
Electric ligntmg and wiring . 

fiadio and television receiving sets 
Teiepnone and telegraph apparatus 
Radio and communication equipment 
Electronic components 
Other eiectncai machinery and equipment ' 
Molor vehicles ... 

Aircraft 

Sh'P and boat building ano repair ' 

[Uiirojo equipment ... * * 

Motorcycles. ttcydes. and parts 

Other transportation equipment 
xient.K m controlling instruments 
Medwai anc dental instruments 
optical and opntnaim,c equipment 
Jotograpn.cequ.pmentandsuppt.es 



Actual 



1159 



1969 



1979 



1982 



3.163 
662 



209 



228 



463 


429 


544 


524 


60 


61 


• 602 


603 


1.192 


1.198 


31 


16 


33 


25 


38 


34 


26 1 


1 ?'? 


212 


r sir 


104 




25 


24 


4.679 


4.067 


1.224 


1.424 



1990 



255 



-J24J 


<4Q 


68 


114 


189 


255 


135 


165 


231 


315 


90 


112 


120 


141 


162 


202 


65 


95 


251 


347 


164 


206 


221 


291 


166 


246 


lit 


224 


28 


52 


97 


147 


157 


207 


176 


223 


157 


187 


134 


205 


114 


156 


105 


146 


252 


409 


213 


394 


111 


125 


696 


912 


151 


193 


41 


51 


. 9 


14 


23 


89 


166 


195 


45 


82 


85 


75 


69 


lit 


30 


35 


67 


78 


1t6 


149 



5.242 
1.778 



Motfante 



1995 



low 



Moderate 



5.263 
1.700 



5.366 
1.685 



5.936 
1.661 



6.043 
1.882 



215 



., .451 




92 


112 


187 


234 


143 


177 


331 


388 


113 


151 


139 


164 


254 


315 


87 


110 


319 


371 


176 


206 


288 


336 


292 


323 


428 


586 


a 


55 


15? 


190 


215 


235 


20* 


255 


U2 


175 


187 


229 


t ; > 


95 


U6 


177 


424 


452 


561 


725 


153 


162 


707 


794 


223 


260 


37 


45 


14 


17 


74 


67 


226 


294 


158 


205 


77 


63 


140 


167 


18 


. ^ 


76 


75 


130 


_ 134 



17(T 
173 



J2L 



High 



6.091 
1.912 





m 


121 


122 


252 


259 


200 


204 


430 


436 


167 


170 


172 


178 


357 


368 


125 


136 


400 


1 415 


213 


221 


356 


362 


345 


362 


634 


706 


69 


73 


214 


232 


256 


263 


288 


313 


188 


202 


253 


..253 


113 


116 


209 


230 


460 


463 


850 


855 


194 


209 


,860 


871 



,155 
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Table S.Contlnued— Actual and projected employment fcy Industry, 1959-95 
(m thousands! 



Industry 



• Otter manufactured products 

Nondurable goods- 
Meat products 

Onry products 

Canned and frozen foods 

Gram mill products 

Bakery products 

Sugar 

Confectionery products 

Alcoholic beverages . . 

Soft drinks and flavorings 
Other food products 

ToDacco manufacturing 
Fabric, yarn, and tnread mills . . 
Floor covering mills 
Otner textile mill products .... 
Hosiery and knit goods 

Apparel 

Other fabricated textile products 
Paper products ... 

Paperooard . . : 

Newspaper pnntmg and publishing 

Periodical and book printing and publishing 

Other printing and publishing 

Industrial inorganic and organic chemicals 

Agricultural chemicals 

Other chemical products 

Plastic materials and synthetic rubber 
Synthetic fibers . 

Orugs 

Cleaning and toilet preparations . 
Paints and allied products 

Petroleum refining and related products 

Tires and inner tubes 

Rubber products except tires and tubes 

Plastic products 

Leather tanning and industrial leather 
Leather products including footwear 

Transportation: 

Railroad tran:portalion 

Local transit and intercity buses . 

Truck transportation 

Water transportation 

Air transportation 

Pipeline transportation 

Transportation services . . . 

Communications: 

Radio and television broadcasting 
Communications except radio and television 

Public utilities: 

Electric utilities, public and private 
Gas utilities, excluding public . . 
Water and sanitary services, except public 

Trade: 

Wholesale trade . . 
Ealing and drinking places . . 
Retail trade, except eating and drinking places 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Banking 

Credit agencies and financial brokers 
Insurance 
Real estate 

Services: 

Hotels and lodging places 
Personal and repair services 
Barber and beauty shops 
Miscellaneous business services 

Advertising 

Miscellaneous professional services 
Automobile repair . 

Motion pictures 

Amusements and recreation services 
Doctors' and dentists services 
Hospitsis ... 

Medical services except hospitals 
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Table 5. Continued*. Actual and projected employment by industry. 1959*95 

(hi tftotiunds] 



Industry 



Educational services tprrvatel 
Nonprofit organizations 
Private households 
Forestry and fishery prooucts 
Agricultural, forestry ano fishery service* 

Government enterprises 
Post olfice 

Otner federal enterprises 
Local government passenger trans t 
Other state and local government enterpriser 



1139 



tU9 



: ; I i i 

Norc Data include wage and salary workers, the seitemphyec ann unpaid Umiiy workers 



2.574 
60 
285 



574 
104 

71 

22£ 



Actual 



1169 



:i.229 
1 764 



T37T 
55 
329 



732 
152 
87 
351 



1979 



1721 

53 
489 



661 
155 
130 
S4t 



1982 



1.882 
2.095 

84 
585 



662 
150 
173 
496 



Projictid 



1990 



Low 



2.447 
2.387 

73 
640 



529 
18? 
207 
6?0 



Moderate 



2.157 

_2J06 
1.400"" 
79 
623 



597 
178 
209 
623 



High 



2.001 
_2.44Q 



TJSif 
89 
613 



595 
182 
21b 
649 



199S 



Low 



2.311 
2.45 5 



96 
704 



537 
182 
228 
700 



Moderate 



2.396 
2.505 
T34T 
92 
711 



581 
189 
233 
723 



High 



2.411 

JL606 
1.365 
99 
716 



• 594 
198 

78t 
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